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A STORY——BY JEANNE*MARIE. 
Translated for the Era, by Dr. Edwin A, Atlee. 


THE PAINTER. 

In the company saloon of the Minister’s lady 
were two females in earnest conversation—the 
mistress of the house, with her newly-adopted 
daughter. i : 

Since the evening of the ball, in which Erika, 
by permission asked, was taken into daughter- 
ly connection, she was almost a daily guest in 


Hockstein House. As Count Eisheim was much: 


in demand, and spent his time partly in busi- 
ness, and partly in company with interesting 
persons, he was separated from his daughter 
but few hours in the day; he therefore saw 
with pleasure that she placed herself under the 
guardianship of the Minister’s lady, who was 
as worthy of her attention as her love. 

Though this personage passed in the world 
for a strict judge and sharp observer, yet in 
her house she was mild and indulgent, and 
Erika stood in high estimation with her. This 
young lady had not only captivated her ott 
ed mother by her appearance, but knew also 
how to awaken her sympathy, and thoroughly 
achieved the address, the homage, distinction, 
and confidence, due for being brought there. 
Erika had not insinuated herself clandestinely 
into her affections, but made an open conquest 
of her heart, which tasted once more the long- 
wished-for happiness of being beloved. Mar- 
ried to a zealous and strict man of business, 
with whom she lived in childless wedlock, she 
had never known a warm sentiment. The 
only being that stood nearer to her was a sis- 
ter, after whose death she sought amends in 
the education of her children, whom she took 
in charge, but was disappointed. Her nephew, 
Eugene Von Globen, had made premature 
progress in levity, and given painful anticipation 
of his future life. His sister Seraphine had 
never obtained her aunt’s entire confidence. Re- 
served, distant, and shy, she was ever evasive 
when a child, and through fear of her strict judge 
often gave way to falsehoods, and, when grown 
up, to dissimulation. The aunt, almost con- 
stantly penetrating this propensity and insist- 
ing on the truth, often disconcerted the mind 
of the deceiver ; and though she had long given 
up the task of controlling her niece and re- 
proving her falsehoods, she, from ingenuous- 
ness of mind and the interest she took in her 
welfare, warned her of her fate. Hence it was 
very natural that Erika, who was entirely the 
counterpart of Seraphine, should make a pecu- 
liarly favorable impression on her foster-mother, 
and that she unreservedly gave what she had 
aright to demand of her-niece. The prefer- 
ence of Erika did not escape Seraphine; but, 
as she did not love her aunt, and was not so 
blind as not to perceive the fault of her rejec- 
tion to be in her own conduct, she therefore 
felt not her heart wounded, but her pride mor- 
tified; for Seraphine was, beyond conception, 
proud. Whoever knew how to flatter, won 
her : a trifle could bribe her, a glance of admi- 
ration enchant her, a flattering word carry her 
away. She believed all that was said in her 
favor ; -could not bear any who undertook to 
find fault with her; held in extraordinary esti- 
mation, and wasted much time at, her toilette, 
and could not live without an adorer. 

We said, at the commencement of this chap- 
ter, that two females were seen in earnest con- 
versation in the saloon. We now, after this 
short digression, return to them. 

“ You do not believe, dearest mother,” began 
Erika, “how much I now long after Eschen ; 
and, since you rae me a visit there, I can 
hardly wait till spring. I am sick of this hol- 
low company; and, did [ not believe I was com- 
plying with the wishes of my father, nothing 
could induce me to go to another ball.” 

“T foresaw this confession,” answered the 
Minister’s lady, smiling ; “for too often did I 
read the tediousness in thy countenance, when 
the cotillion seemed never to have an end.” 

“The sympathy,” rejoined Erika, with ani- 
mation, “the sympathy with my dear, good, 
patient mother. who esteemed it her duty to 
hold out until all was over, and she could con- 
duct her daughter safely home. Certainly, were 
it not on Seraphine’s account and mine, she 
would not endure the torture. Such a cotillion 
isa real martyrdom, as well for the body as 
the mind: both finally suffer most miserably.” 

“If Count Sternhof were to hear this, with 
whom thou hadst the honor to conclude almost 
every ball, he would not be much gratified at 
thy being weary of his conversation.” 


“ Altogether, he is really my favorite among 
all; but, to speak in confidence,, something 
quite peculiar, some radical means against re- 
laxation and weariness of mind, we cannot call 
even him.” 

“He is handsome.” 

“ But shockingly charmed with himself—ex- 
ceedingly self-conceited.” 

“A splendid match!” 

“That is indifferent to me. A man may 
have the wealth of Croesus; still he would not, 
on that account, be in the least degree accept- 
able to me.” i 

“I wonder, then, who would suit thy fancy. 
Thou certainly hast learnt té know many men 
in the course of thy life, and hast thou not yet 
given one the preference? Dost thou know, 
Erika, I feel constantly anxious that thou 
canst never, even once, love rightly in a wrong 
place 2” 

“The first is possible, the second not so, m} 
dear mother. If I am to love but once—and 
feel that this can be but once in my life—it 
shall certainly be the right one. And know, 
my dear mother, this will take place promptly, 
strongly. There will be no Jelibetation, no 
surmise. It will suddenly and powerfully bear 
me along. While I ean repress and command 
my feeling, and it has not made me an invol- 
untary ee. so long it will not be the right 
love. O, I would rejoice if this golden light 
were once to burst upon me, and I could with 
full veneration and love look upon the man. 
But, as you say, mother, I fear this will never 
take place.” 

“Erika, thou art enthusiastic; thou deceivest 
thyself. I have not seon thee as at this mo- 
ment ; my anxiety for thee increases.” 

“If Lever shall be so happy as to see that 
star rise on my horizon, and it shall ascend 
even beyond my reach, I shall not despond or 
sink on that account. Full of reliance I will 
look upon him ; he shall send rays of strength 
and encouragement into my soul. But an- 
pher—even if he were a second star as bril- 

‘ant as he—a second [ could not love. Either 
nce or never. I wait in resignation.” 
= Singular girl!” said the Minister’s lady. 
. have, then, not known thee till now. I be- 
‘eved thee to be thoroughly rational.” 
But you are glad to find me heart through- 
out?” ; 

“I fear and rejoice—I cannot do otherwise.” 

At this moment Count Sternhof sent in his 
name. He came not quite opportunely, but 
frders were given to admit him: and, with his 
bitual n assurance, Baler entered, 
him by Erika. A look assured 
eed Glében had not tattled, had not sown 


ds of distrust. in the heart of the Countess ; 


for she met. him with ready affubility, and, as 









not like to waste time in conversation, | 
m gave it @ serious turn, ‘nd asked the 


sick and out of tune, or not betray my indispo- 
sition,” observed Erika. 

“But there are incentives that unfortunately 
force us into society,” observed the Minister's 
lady, while Sternhof was silent. He was hurt 
at being charged with a fault, of which he was 
unwilling to be thought in the least guilty. He 
was supposed to have shown by his conduct a 
want of good manners. This vexed and sur- 
prised him more than the remembrance of the 
ground of his excitement. 

“You, Countess, should blame me the least, 
on account of coming to the ball,” said he, with 
some bitterness, “for you were the occasion of 
my overrating myself.” 

“You wish to be polite, and yet wrong me, 
inasmuch as you indirectly reproach me for 
having induced you to something that you 
would rather have let alone. But I feel myself 
quite. guiltless, and believe not a particle of 
your being fond of bal parés.” 

These words were spoken very determinedly, 
and left Baler in no uncertainty about the 
warmth of her feeling for him. She was incu- 
rably unrestrained, and knew how to foil his 
homage with an indifference that was reyolting 
to him. Had she not been the most attractive 
heroine of the day, he would have thought her 
unworthy of the least further nofice; for no 
jady had ever before so wounded his vanity. 
Erika saw into his. condition, and in jesting 
mood proceeded— ~ 

“Tt is an hereditary failing of the men to.be- 
lieve themselves perfect; and if a woman ven- 
tures to reprove them, they are implacable. 
But enough of this, Count Sternhof. It was 
presumption for me to judge of what I am not 
competent to comprehend, to bring in question 
what is not my right. We ought generally to 
have more forbearance with the conduct of 
those around us; for how seldom do we know 
their motives—we can never see their results.” 

“And it is often impossible to disclose the 
first,” said Sternhof, emphatically. 

“ Very true, since they are not clear to our- 
selves. We should, however, constantly strive 
to attain certainty when doubt or dissension 
arises in us. Knowledge produces decision of 
will and act, and as soon as we are one with 
ourselves, ill-humor cannot obtain advantage 
over us.” 

“ And yet there are circumstances where the 
decision of one’s own will is opposed to that of 
another, and on that account we cannot be at 
ease.” 

“Then probably we have decided too much 
in our own favor,*were too partial, have had 
the happiness of others too little in view. It is, 
then, a just punishment for our egoism, when 
conscience gives us no rest.” Again, Erika’s 
words, like poisoned arrows, pierced Baler’s 
vanity, and, without design, heaped reproof on 
reproof upon him. She saw the wrinkle of re- 
sentment about his mouth, and asked Baron 
Globen, who had just come in, to play a game 
of chess with her, in order not to be induced 
anew to- be candid with the Count. Globen, 
with transport, aceepted the invitation, imme- 
diately brought the chess-board, began to place 
the figures, and the first moves were made, 
without any thought of apologizing to the 
Count. 

When the Minister’s lady left the saloon, 
and Baler saw himself personally alone, he be- 
gan to turn over the leaves of an album that 
lay on a little pillared table. By this means 
he came very near to a side door, which, on be- 
ing leaned against, enabled him to hear voices, 
one of which was not indifferent to him: and, 
now, when he saw himself neglected by Erika, 
excited the more curiosity. During the brief 
time, in which he ventured gently to open the 
door wider, in order to obtain a fuller view 
into the adjoining room, Baler came to the 
conclusion to make use of the most customary 
incentive in leve, and fix upon Seraphine as 
the apparent rival of Countess Eicheim. But 
he was surprised at the view he had of her. 

At a flower table sat Seraphine, as if ‘lost in 
thought, her head resting on her hand. She 
was.dressed in rose-colored satin; her scented, 
golden locks fell on both sides of her face on a 
dazzling white neck surrounded by a string of 
pearls. A similar one was fixed in her hair 
with a net of gold, ornamented by a rose, that 
seemed to have just bloomed in her locks. A 
book lay open before her. To make the illu- 
sion complete, a light gray screen stood in the 
background. 

The maiden seemed in a motionless, but high- 
ly graceful attitude to be painted. on canvass, 
and yet there was a second individual engaged 
in drawing her portrait. Some steps distant 
from Seraphine, a little to one side, sat a young 
man at an easel, with pencil in hand. While he 
alternately cast hiseyes from the canvass to its 
lovely opposite, they rested for a moment on it, 
and he then went on with his work, when Ba- 
ler had full leisure to observe the artist. 

He was young and fair, of fine figure, and 
almost feminine features. His face would have 
appeared dull, if keenly marked brows had not 
given it a piquantcharm. The eyes themselves 
were enthusiastic, the nose finely arched, and 
complexion pale. 

It often happens, when we first see a person, 
and he opens his mouth to speak, that we are 
taken unawares with his voice. The strongest, 
most colossal men may have the most slender 
voices, and from a small, unsightly figure we 
may meet with a thundering bass.. Similar 
sports of nature are at times offensive, at times 
laughable, but mostly annoying. But greater 
harmony between the organ and bodily form 
could not exist, than the artist manifested as 
soon as he spoke. His voice, though not sweet- 
ly musical, had something so pliant and melt- 
ing, so melodious and full of expression, that 
in a manner it might be called the translation 


“| of his hidden character. 


“J will have to request one more sitting, hon- 
orable lady,” said the painter, laying down his 
brush. A slight blush passed over his pale 
face as he spoke, and even Seraphine redden- 
ed as if in accordance. 

“You will soon be freed from the trouble- 
some constraint of costuming and withdrawing 
from company.” 

“T think, now, you are notsincere,” answered 
Seraphine. “.By what have I shown that this 
morning hour has been troublesome? On the 
contrary. it has been a very agreeahle rest from 
the annoying demands of conventional inter- 
course, the best opportunity for me to withdraw 
and abnegate.” 

“T-hope you may not regret having devoted 
time to me, which seems to have been a recrea- 
tion to you, while it has called forth the great- 
est efforts of my art, and that you may be sat- 
isfied with the result of my endeavors.” 

“You shame me. I wish rather to express 
my thanks suitably to you. But why do [ 

ak of thanks, when the artist finds satisfac- 
tion in self-consciousness.”’ , 

“Your ladyship mistakes; the mind of the 
artist knows nothing of satisfaction. He is du- 
ring life striving after an ideal, and even in his 
strife and restlessness, in this dissatisfaction 
with himself, lies the ground of his real char- 
acter. He cannot, dare not rest. If he could, 
there would be an end of his art, his calling 
would be a wretched one. He lives only so 
long as a higher grade .of perfection beckons 
him onward.” ‘ 

“ And yet I would suppose that in the art- 
ist’s life the most glorious and sublime moments 
of self-satisfaction would be enjoyed, when 
what fancy had imaged stood before him as 
successfully realized, and he could — him- 
self, ‘This hast thou completed!’ Had yan 
not, for example, this animating sensation, 
when you finished the Madonna, which enrap- 
tures every one who examines and stadies it? 
Were you not yesterday in the gallery when 
the visiters crowded about your neg- 
lecting the other paintings, and burst out into 
enthusiasm ?” : 
_“f dislike going to places where my works 
for exhibition are praised. The censure of the 
unlearned shames and vexes me, the criticism 
>of’ judges wounds me, and the commendation 

of both humb!es me.” 
“But the jad; 
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“Then you saw-my Madonna?” asked the 
painter, trembling. 

“ Ant wept at her feet,” replied Seraphine. 
“There is religion in that painting ; it transport- 
ed me. The purest womanhood is impressed 
on the meek countenance. The sight of it en- 
nobles and makes one better.” 

The painter now cast so warm and enthusi- 
astic a glance on the lady, that Baler trembled 
with anger. He tarried awhile unobserved, to 
hear the conversation; but as this was on the 
point of passing to allusions and references, he 
held it most advisable to put a speedy end to 
it. Much displeased that his presence here 
would appear altogether dapuhaiee, but yet 
mindful of his plan, he abruptly entered the 
cabinet, restraining the burst of enthusiasm 
that was just about to escape from Seraphine’s 
lips. Hardly had the maiden noticed the Count, 
when, ok elated, she very graciously salu- 
ted him. 

Meanwhile, the painter put away his appa- 
ratus, and took his hat. Baler scornfuly turn- 
ed his back to him, as if altogether ignorant 
of him. 

Absorbed in conversation with Seraphine, 
who still watched the painter’s countenance, 
she said mildly, interrupting the Count, “ Stay 
& moment; my Aunt, I ve, has « demand 
on you.” 

This heightened Baler’s anger; for though 
he had the design to use Seraphine for another 
purpose, yet it vexed hjm to see her so indiffer- 
ent towards him, and so complaisant to a 
stranger. He reflected, however, that this 
might be only, an interest for the artist, and of 
no consequence. 

The painter excused himself with very. press- 
ing business; and Baler, who had but a side 
view of the young man, turned suddenly round 
to take a good look at him, for a thought pass- 
ed his mind, so cold and cutting, that he could 
almost haye uttered it. This movement was 
an unusual one for him, and caused him unfor- 
tunately to push Seraphine’s almost finished 
portrait from the desk on which the painter 
had laid it to dry. The noise of the fallen 
frame instantly brought the persons from the 
adjoining room, who appeared alarmed and 
inquiring. 

The painter, lifting up the picture, said. smi- 
ingly, “ My work is destroyed.” Having fallen 
on a sharp object, the portrait was torn. 

Baler stood embarrassed before Seraphine. 
“ Forgive me,” said he, “but I am surprised at 
myself for having been so awkward. 

“O, the forgiveness is not with me, Sir Count; 
it is on the part of the artist, whose work you 
have ruined.” 

“T may perhaps succeed a second time in 
coming nearer the original than at the first 
trial [ have been able to do,” said the painter, 
“presuming that lady Seraphine will devote 
an hour or two to a second attempt.” 

Baler saw the countenances of Seraphine 
and the painter brightening up at this propo- 
sition, and his ill-humor became still more in- 
supportable. 

“ Very true,” said she, “I am disposed to 
overlook what has happened.” 

Erika also examined the spoiled likeness, 
and turning to the painter, said: 

“ You have lost much time, Mr. Miiller, the 
most valuable property of an artist.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





For the National Era. 
THE DIFFERENCE, AND WHAT MADE IT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CLOVERNOOK.” 


It is now perhaps four or five years since, 
one evening in May, | wade my first call upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. They had been mar- 
ried about a year, and the union had been 
what is termed a love-match. Thebride, who 


wee an-heiress in a small way, having stolen’ 


from the comfortable and ample root of her 
father one tempestuous night, and taken, in 
the presence of the priest and two or three 
witnesses, for better or for worse, John Robin- 
son, to cherish and love in health and sickness 
thenceforward. 

Matilda Moore, previously to becoming Mrs. 
Robinson, was a tall, slender, fair-faced lady, 
with a passionate vein in her nature, which, 
as she was much indulged and petted, had 
scarcely been thoroughly aroused. White teeth, 
flaxen curls, rosy cheeks, and an amiable smile, 
together with an unexceptionable toilette and 
graceful manners, gave her the reputation of 
a beauty with many, though the few might 
have found in the full under-jaw and hanging 
lip, as also in the general cast of her counte- 
nance, a want of the refined and intellectual. 
Be that as it may, she had passed through the 
regalar training of boarding-schools, pianists, 
and dancing-masters, and in the circle which 
her father’s position, as a well-to-do lumber- 
merchant, commanded, was quite a belle. 

In the valley lying between the city of which 
Miss Moore was a resident and _ the hill-coun- 
try wherein Clovernook nestles itself, stands a 
great irregular building, known as the Colum- 
bia House. In days gone by, it was one of the 
chief resorts of the citizens for recreation and 
pastime. But the fashion of this world pass- 
eth away, and at the time I speak of it was 
fallen somewhat from its genteel pretensions, 
and the once pretty pleasure-grounds were 
turned into yards for cattle and swine, the 
piazzas had been boxed into dormitories for 
drovers, and the slender, ornamental railing 
that once encdmpassed the house was quite 
broken away by reason of having been made 
hitching-posts of the fast trotters of jockeys, 
and from ten to twenty slender-wheeled bug- 
gies and high-headed horses might be seen, 
any summer afternoon, hemming in the Co- 
lumbia House, 

But this is a digression ; and what the house 
is, or was, has nothing to do with my story, far- 
ther than that it chanced to be here, at a ball 
given in honor of some political triumph, that 
the first meeting of Mr. John Robinson and 
Miss Matilda Moore took place. 

“A pretty girl, I'll swear, that you just 
danced *with,” said Mr. Robinson to Uncle Jo, 
as everybody called the well-known dancing- 
master—tossing off, as he spoke, a glass of some- 
thing stronger than it should have been under 
the circumstances. for he was that night the 
gallant of as pretty a country girl as one may 
pick from the meeting-house of a summer 
morning, . 

“She dances with infinite grace, Uncle Jo. 
Won’t you take another glass—you haven’t 
moistened your lips, man ?” 

Could"Uncle Jo do other than comply? And 
as he did so, Mr. Robinson continued with, 
“Ts there a better dressed lady in the saloon?” 
And, as if some one dissented, added, “ No, 
sirree! Mast have the dimes, eh, Uncle Jo— 
won’t you produce me?” 

Shortly after the above one-sided conversa- 
tion, Uncle JO appeared in the saloon, and 
made his way with an indolent sort of saunter, 
as one conscious of welcome atiywhere, toward 
the nook wherein Miss Moore had ensconced 
herself for a little respite, and the refreshing 
influence of some light gossip with her cousin 
Kate. At his side was Mr. obinson. 

Hardly had she time for the whisper behind 
her fan—“Isn’t he handsome?” when Uncle 
Jo presented him as Mr. John Robinson, of 
, son of Hon. Judge Robinson—and she 
hastened to tuck away the white lace that hung 
in a series of short skirts over her pink satin 
ie ae to make room by her side for the 

andsome son of Judge Robinson. 

“ Excuse me, Tild,” said the cousin, rising, 
with a meaning look, that indicated, “Do as 
much for me some time ;” and, linking her arm 
through that of Uncle Jo, she skipped gaily 
away for a promenade, rallyin bi captive 
coquettishly on not giving himself exclusively 
to one, if he did not expect all the ladies to 
claim his service. 

“By gad, Uncle Jo,” said Mr. Robinson, to- 
ward the dawn of the morning, “I’ll remem- 
ty. You have made me a happy and an en- 








ate you,” said the dancing-mas- 
ared not s whit when young lad 
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And he pointed to Miss Moore, who was af 
the moment looking tenderly in the face of a 
very fat man with very black whiskers of a 
luxuriant and uncropped growth, and re. 
proaching him in a way that might or might 
not have meaning in if, for having deserted 
her wantonly and unp ly for a whole 
evening, that seemed to her interminable. 

“Is the young woman @ fool, that she is 
going to show to a whole ball-toom which way 
her cattle run? No, sir! But Tl bet you‘what 
you dare, or Pl play three games of eucre with 

ou, and stake my country property, that Miss 
atilda Moore will be . Matilda some- 
thing else before this night twelvemonth.” 

“ Very likely,” said Unele Jo, quietly; and 
the two gentlemen retired for’ social glass at 
parting. 

I need sax no more of Mr. Robinson, I think. 
The reader may form his Own idea of what 
sort of young men drink with the dancing- 
master, boast of property which is as yet their 
fathers’, and of cong Over ladies who 
have chanced to chat with an hour. 

Thereafter Mr. Robinsom had, to use the 
phrase he employed, a devilish sight of business 
in town. He usually droye hj futher’s horse 
and chaise, which he denondnated “ mine,” 
and, in company with the rich and accom- 
plished Miss Moore, went often to some fash- 
ionable resort for ices, creams, strawberries, 
and the like. At all balls, races, and ‘pic-nics, 
too, they were the’most dashing couple. 

Miss Moore was proud of being escorted by 
Mr. Robinson, son of the Judge, and Mr. Rob- 
inson of attending the handsome and wealthy 
belle. For a time all went merry, but the 
course of true love never did run smooth, and 
“ pity tis, ’tis true.” 

“Where is Tildy to-night? Just shove the 
lamp this way, my dear,” said Mr. Moore, the 
lumber-merchant, unbuttoning his vest, and 
extending his rough boots over the elaborately 
carved foot of the tea-table. Mrs. Moore did 
as directed, and, as she passed the tea, asked 
her husband if he thought there were really 
so much danger in the camphine. Mr. Moore 
opened the evening paper, and, glancing over 
the advertisements, sqid, after a minute, and 
in a tone which indicated a ruffled temper— 

“ How much do you mean ?” 

“ Why, you know,” replied the wife, blandly, 
and affecting not to see the ill-humor, “a good 
many people are afraid to burn it, and almost 
every day we read of accidents from its use.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Moore, in no milder tone, 
“T should think there was danger.” 

“ Well, I suppose there 7s danger ; but one 
must talk, or one won’t say anything,” said 
Mrs. Moore, half deprecatingly and half in 
justification. 

“So it seems.” And Mr. Moore seemed ab- 
sorbed in the paper, sipping carelessly now and 
then of his tea. 

* You don’t seem to eat.” And Mrs. Moore 
put more than usual tenderness in her voice. 

“If I don’t seem to, I suppose I don’t.” 

“ Won’t you try a little of the honey? Just 
see how white gnd thick it is!” And Mrs. Moore 
held up the ladle, that her husband might see 
and admire; but he neither looked up, nor 
made any reply. 

For a moment she continued to nibble her 
bread in offended silence ; but how long will 
not woman bear and forbear! She knew rigit 
well she had vexed him, by not replying di- 
rectly as to the whereabouts of Tildy, and, like 
the faithful, loving wife that she was, resolved 
to make amends, and, by way of bringing the 
subject naturally about, asked what time it was. 

Mr. Moore took the repeater from his pock- 
et, and turned the face toward her, without 
speaking. 

Had he spoken one word, or even looked 
up, she would have said it was time for Tildy 


cirenmstances, ste court TA ge 

even to nibble thecrust, sata moment in silence, 
rand then hastily removing her chair, left the 
table, and in the solitude of her own chamber 
wept, not “a few tears, brief and soon dried.” 
No, no; not so were the many wrongs and 
slights and silent sufferings to be appeased. 
She had a regular sobbing, choking cry—such 
as have relieved all similar feelings since hus- 
bands became pron and wives first had 
“ their feelings hurt.” 

Mr. Moore saw, though he affected not to 
see, and felt some misgivings, though he seemed 
not to feel any. He was irritated to a most 
unhappy degree—vexed with his wife, and 
vexed with himself—first, for having been 
vexed with her; and next, for having refused to 
meet her repeated overtures, as he should have 
done. 

He was half resolved to follow her, and say 
what he felt—‘“ Jemima, my dear wife, I was 
wrong. Come down, and let us eat our supper, 
which you have been at such pains to pre- 
pare, as though this little rencounter had not 
chanced.” But he was proud, as well as paa- 
sionate, and though he wished it were done, 
he would not do it. 

Mrs. Moore was accustomed to obey his 
slightest wishes, though unexpressed; and the 
little stratagem she used in talking about cam- 
phine when he asked about Tildy, was harm- 
less, and originated, in fact, in love; for she 
well knew he would be angry if she said “She 
is out in the country, with Mr. Robinson” — 
and therefore she meant to divert his-attention 
from the subject, though she should have 
known that she was thereby treasuring wrath 
against the day of wrath, In the evasion he 
was sufficiently answered, and, as his indigna- 
tion must be poured out somewhere, he re- 
solved that Mr. Robinson; whose character he 
thoroughly disliked, should be the recipient. 
Agreeably to the resolve, he seated himself in 
the parlor, and taking up an old English An- 
nual, read poems and Joye stories, accounts of 
shipwrecks, and treatises on the mind, with 
the same avidity. The hours went by; it grew 
late, and later—midnight, one o’clock, two 
o’clock, but he was neither to be wearied nor 
softened at all—three o’clock came, and Mr. 
Robinson with it. I need not describe the 
scene—enough that he came not again. 

Of course, Mr. Moore became at once the 
most unnatural and tyrannical of fathers; but 
Miss Moore had spirit, as well as her father, 
and was not to be so thwarted. Violent opposi- 
tion tends ever to the growth of whatever is op- 

sed ; and Miss Mocre’s predilection for Mr. 

obinson was speedily strengthened into what 
she at least believed to be love. 

Secret meetings were contrived and effected, 
during which the despair of the young man, 
his unalterable devotion, her own softened, and 
it may be slightly perverse heart, obtained the 
mastery; and on a tempestuous night, as be- 
fore related, Miss Matilda Moore became Mrs. 
Robinson, and, with her husband, took up her 
abode at one of the most fashionable and ex- 
pensive hotels of the city—of course, after the 
usual round of bridal tours, parties, &c. 

The disobedience of the lady not only cut 
her off from any marriage portion, but from 
any future prospects as well, and the country 
property of the young man was not available. 
“Why don’t you make it so by exchange or 
sale?” urged the wife; and the truth was 
forced at last—the country property was only 
in prospective. 

udge Robinson and his wife were 
pleased with the marriage of their son with 
the heiress, for they both loved money, though, 
as is often the case with persons who do, they 
hever had much about them. They had begun 
the world with nothing but their hands and 
hearts, and with patient industry and perseve- 
rance had accumulated enough to make them 


trich, in their own estimation, as also in that 


of their neighbors. 

On occasion of their son’s marriage, they 
had bestowed upon him five hundred dollars— 
a sum that seemed to them oe for enter- 
ing into business, and making all housekeeping 
arrangementa. ‘They also believed that the 
rt pe father would soon eng yen oan 
the union, and bestow upon the 
daughter the handsome portion which of right 
he ought to bestow. iis” 





to come; but under such, painfully repelling 
oe; sche couscd + 






fore- | amount to more than $13,000 a trip? 


with the other, mye if the operation he 
repeated often, will in the course of time di- 
minish the sum; and of this fact Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson became gradually aware, as indeed 
they well might, when, before the close of the 
first year, a new claimant for protection lifted 
its arms toward them from the cradle, and 
when also the last penny was gone, and them- 
selves credited for value received to an extent 
which they had no means of meeting. ° 

Judge Robinson had become discouraged 
from any further efforts to assist his improvi- 
dent children; but the little grandchild soft- 
ened his heart somewhat, and the appeal to his 
sympathy and for his aid became irresistible, 
when, one gusty March morning, as he sat by 
his ample hearth and read a political essay 
from a favorite Senator, to his wife, who the 
while baked custard pies by the glowing wood 
coals, the daughter-in-law entered, bearing the 
“ precious darling” in her arms. 

“And where is John?” inquired the parents, 
when the bonnets, cloaks, shawls, &c., had been 
laid on the bureau, and the baby called a 
pretty little dog, and kissed time and again, 
the while it opened its dewy blue eyes and 
stretched out its chubby arms in terror and 
wonderment, and the mother said—* Don’t the 
baby_knéw what to make of grandpa and 

ndma, and everyging?” in the tenderest 
alsetto imaginable. 

But before Matilda could answer, the sturdy 
strokes of the axe sounded from the wood-pile, 
and a moment after John entered, bearing in 
his arms a quantity of freshly split sticks. Did 

“ Did you call the boy to take care of your 
horse?” asked the Judge; and turning to his 
wife, continued—“Caty, can’t you get your 
spider out of the corner? It keeps back ‘the 
warmth divelishly.” Meantime John replied 
that he was boy enough himself, and had cared 
for his own horse. John was politic, and knew 
that these little signs of having neither forgot- 
ten how to work, nor of disdaining it, would 
give his father pleasure. In this he was not 
mistaken, as he knew, by the request for the 
removal of the spider, that he might enjoy the 
warmth. 

“Now, isn’t that just like the inconsidera- 
tion of men?” said Mrs. Robinson, appealing 
to Matilda, as she turned the handle of the 
spider aside; “or haven’t you been married 
long enough to larn that they they think a 
woman can do anything and everything, with- 
out either time or chance? Mr. Robinson, I 
ain’t going to do no sich a thing. I’ve got a 
good custard pie in here, and I shan’t spile it 
by taking the spider off the coals, when it is 
half baked.” 

This was said with the utmost good nature, 
for Mrs. Caty Robinson loved her husband, 
and thought, as was right and proper, that 
he was a leetle smarter than most men; but 
her devotion was not of the sort to induce her 
to remoye her spider at his suggestion, spoil 
her custard, and then pout half a day in con- 
sequence, : 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
Pabr OEe 
Fer the National Era. 
IT’S A’ ANE TO ME. 


BY W. A. SUTLIFFE. 


It is a’ ane to me, 

Sin the sturdy wind do blaw— 
It is a’ ane to me 

Whether fa’s the rain or snaw! 
Sin the cauld wind swing the birk, 

When it sweepeth from its lair, 
Sin the lift be chill and mirk, 

I ha’ not ony care. 


When it comes the simmer time, 
Then I sing with ilka thrush, 
And I love the cannie chime 
Dream eliawd brake and bush. 
O, it’s a’ ane to me, 
Sin the sturdy wind do blaw— 
It is a’ ane to me 
Whether fa's the rain or snaw! 


When it comes the winter time, 
Then we shut the shieling door, 
And we ken the bitter wind 
Blaweth chill alang the moor. 
But the bonny ingle-side 
Gie’s us hearts o’ mickle cheer, 
Sae we blithely tell the tales, 
And wha we ance ca’d dear. 


For ’tis God wha kenneth a’ 

I this waecfu’ warld we see, 
Sae I reck not what may fa’, 

Sin he ne’er forgetteth me. 
O, it’s a’ ane to me, 

Sin the sturdy wind do blaw— 
Tt is a’ ane to me 

Whether fa’s the rain or snaw! 


ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, May 21, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: Permit me to suggest the propri- 
ety and necessity of having large quantities of 
four-page Anti-Slavery tracts printed for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by our friends, during the 
coming political canvass—to be furnished to 
purchasers in a manner and at prices similar 
to those published by the American Tract So- 
ciety. If it could not be done previous, let 
them be provided for sale and distribution at 
the time of our National Convention in August, 
at Cleveland. If they are not prepared, (that 
is, written.) suppose our ablest writers each write 
one, at least, and more if practicable, for this 
purpose. Could ndt Mrs. Stowe write a short 
story, full of truth, of good sense, and point, to 
be published in a tract of say sixteen or twen- 
ty pages? 

| humbly trust the efforts of our Anti-Slave- 
ry friends will be blest most richly during the 
present year. Let them labor in faith. What 
say you? Will you see to it that these tracts 
are forthcoming. Let them be prepared by 
the 100,000. Truly, yours, 

A. L. Ropinson. 





THE DOTATION OF THE COLLINS STEAM COM. 
PANY. 

The ayes and noes in the Senate, on the bill 
to appropriate $33,000 per trip to the owners 
of the Collins steamers, were as follows (Whigs 
in ttulics “) 

Yreas—Messrs. Bell, Berrien, Bright, Cass, 
Dawson, Downs, Fish, Foot, Gwin, Houston, 
James,’ Jones of Iowa, Mangum, Miller, Nor- 
ris, Pearce, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spru- 
ance, Stockton, and Upham—23: 11 Democrats 
12 Whigs. ; 

N eae abalioie. Adams, Borland, Bradbury, 
Brooke, Chase, Clemens, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Dodge of lowa, Douglas, Felch, Geyer, Hamlin, 
Hunter, Jones of Tennessee, King, Mason, Mor- 
ton, Sebastian, Wade, Walker, and Weller—21 : 
17 Democrats, 4 Whigs. 

Assext—Atchison, Badger, Bayard, Brod- 
head, Butler, Cooper, Clarke, Clay, Davis, Mal- 
lory, Pratt, Soulé, Sumner, Underwood, Whit- 
comb—15: 8 Democrats, 7 Whigs. 

Senator Borland, of Arkansas, propounded 
some inquiries in the Senate on the subject of 
the company, that sound so much like direct 
charges, that we think they should be answer- 
ed before the squandering of public moneys to 
favored companies is sanctioned by the House 
of Representatives, lest it turn out that instead 
of rewarding American enterprise, our Govern- 
ment is pensioning British capitalists. 

1. Who are the shareholders in the compa- 
ny owning the Collins line of ocean steamers, 

and where do they reside ? 

2, What commission is charged by Brown 

& Brothers, the British agents, per voyage, or 

per annum, for their services to this line ? 

3. What extra prices, above the current mar- 

ket prices, are paid for disbursements, provi- 

sions, and outfits, at Liverpool * 

4. What commissions are charged by Col- 
lins at New York for his services to the line? 

5. Do not the expenses on these accounts 


5. Is not this line mortgagéd to a member of } 
the British Parliament for $700,000? 





7. Where are the insurances effected, and at 
what rates? Where is the coal purchased, 









and at what prices? What is the difference 
between those prices and the prices paid by the 
Cunard line? Where are the officers and crews 
employed, and are they paid at American or 
English prices, and what is the difference ? 
Albany Atlas. 


’ REV. J. C. BACON—JOHN CORNETT—FALSE 
STATEMENT CORRECTED. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 


In your paper of the 13th inst., in an extract 
from a person you say is “a reliable corres- 
pondent in Carroll county,” in speaking of the 
recent mobs in Grayson county, Virginia, the 
writer says: 
“ After the execution of the negroes in that 
county, some time ago, who had been excited 
to rebellion by a certain Methodist preacher 
by the mame of Bacon, of which you have 
heard, the citizens held a meeting, and insti- 
tuted a sort of inquisition, to find out, if possi- 
ble, who were the accomplices of said Bacon. 
Suspicion soon rested on a man by the name 
of veg 28 (Cornett,) “ oo on being charged 
wi ing an accomplice, he a 
pag te4 gz plice, cknowledged 
Now, I wish-to sa ing the. above 
statement, that Mr Bacon never excited or 
tried to excite those negroes to rebellion; and 
though he would be glad if every slave in the 
United States were to elope, yet from the fact 
that he thought it would be likely to hedge up 
his way from successfully proclaiming deliver- 
ance to the captive. spreading the principles 
of the Gospel, of freedom, anid equal rights to 
all, and thereby producing a moral revolution, 
he did not, while residing and preaching in 
Grayson and other counties in Virginia, ad- 
vise any slave or slaves to elope; and far be it 
from him to advise them to violence, for he is 
a thoroughgoing Peace man. 
I wish to call the attention of your readers 
and the public to a few facts further concern- 
ing Mr. Bacon, and his treatment in Virginia. 
After being tried* three or four times before 
the courts in Grayson county—courts, too, com- 
posed of slaveholders, who were extremely anx- 
10us to convict him, and acquitted—paying be- 
tween three and four hundred dollars expense, 
and after they could find no fault in him, except 
his believing and saying slavery was a violation 
of God’s law, of man’s inalienable rights, and 
therefore ought to be abolished, the same 
men who prosecuted him called a public meet- 
ing at the Court House, collected three hun- 
dred of the leading men in the county, consist- 
ing of lawyers. preachers, and other profes- 
sional men, and sent thirty of their number to 
go and warn Bacon to leave the State instan- 
ter; and if he refused to comply with their 
edict, to bring him forthwith to the meeting, 
(mob,) notifying him at the same time, if they 
had to take him to their meeting, that they 
should take his life, regardless of all law. And 
thus Mr. Bacon, a man of spotless character, 
was driven from their midst. About this time, 
some slaves eloped, and were pursued, and, 
rather than be taken, they resisted the men 
who were in pursuit of them, and took one of 
their lives. As the public was incensed at the 
treatment of Mr. Bacon, as the mob wanted 
some pretext for their dastardly conduct, they 
at once raised the cry that Bacon and the 
Wesleyans had excited the slaves to rebellion. 
The very fact of their driving Mr. Bacon off 
as they did, is evidence of his innocency. Could 
they have proven him guilty, they would have 
done so, and have had him legally executed. 

Concerning Mr. Cornett, I wish to say that 
he never truthfully (and he is a man of trath, 
his enemies being Judges) acknowledged that 
he was an accomplice of Bacon’s in exciting 
slaves to rebellion. The writer is personally 
acquainted with Mr. C. and his views, and I 
know that he is opposed to such measures. 
“Any port in a storm,”’ Yours. for truth, 

J. McBripe. 
Ryerson’s Station, Pa., May 21, 1852. 








* Tried for giving the Narrative of F. Douglass 
and Rey. E. Smith's Bible argument ys. Slavery to 
free white persons. 


MR. CARTTER ON PARTY, FINALITY, AGITA- 
TION, AND THE FUGITIVE LAW. 


hio. 
- It has been said by almost every speaker on 


our Government depends upon the permanence 
and wisdom of the Democratic party—which 
means, being interpreted, the success of the 
great Democratic party. If [ believed that any 


rior to the vital principles of the Government 


cratic ticket yet to destroy it. Talk to me about 
any political party having the great, overpow- 
ering, and conservative keeping of this Govern- 
ment in its hands! Sir, the moment you do 
that, you let down the constitutional sanctions 
of the Government, and destroy the vital prin- 
ciples that circulate in it and around it. If I 
believed that that old and venerated party 
whose gray hairs have been my devotion from 
the time I was baptized into it under Jackson 
up to this hour—if I believed that that old par- 
ty possessed such power, I would say to it, you 
have outgrown your destiny. When any par- 
ty rises superior to the functions of the Federal 
Government, it is time that it was destroyed. 
But it is not so. This argument is merely 
brought forward for the purpose of effecting an 
end which I will perhaps allude to before I sit 
down, if I think of it. 

Again, it is said, for what purpose I know 
not—though perhaps the divisions and subdi- 
visions of the various parties on this floor and 
in the country may explain it—that unless the 
great Compromise principle is canonized and 
brought into the platform of the Democratic 
party, not only that party, but the country, is 
lost. Well, now it is a singular state of things, 
if it be true, that a set of measures which have 
strugglel upon this floor for a doubtful exist- 
ence, and in the production of which all the 
Executive influence at the other. end of the 
avenue was brought to bear—a set of measures 
produced here out of the alarm created in this 
Capitol, and alarm meetings originating in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York—alarm 
fulminating meetings; and it was not a matter 
of great surprise to some of us upon this floor, 
that the country was not aroused. I recollect, 
however, perfectly well, that those who wanted 
the Compromise passed, and had committed 
their political fortunes to its destiny, were most 
alarmed at the alarming insensibility prevail- 
ing amongst the people. {Laughter} They 
were perfectly astonished that the country did 
not burn and blaze and break forth with the 
astounding convulsion that was going on in the 
political elements of the Republic. I say it 
would be a little remarkable that a set of meas- 
ures that struggled for a doubtful existence 
here, and could hardly command a majority, 
with all the patronage that could be brought 
to bear—a set of measures that belonged to no 
party, nor to any man, but that were adopted 
reluctantly by those who voted for them, should 
have become 80 vitally necessury to the main- 
tenance of the Republic. It is a remarkable 
state of things, if it be so, but it is not so. If 
it is so, our country is in‘an alarming condi- 
tion to-day. [Laughter.] Where will be its 
destiny? Why, half of it will be transferred 
to Baltimore next week. And into whose hands 
is it committed there? Why, into the hands 
of a set of men who are good patriots, good cit- 
izens, good politicians, but who come up there 
to make candidates, not to resolve high consti- 
tutional questions, but to endeavor to make 
their friends—a ident. This is the high 
office of the gentlemen who make their appear- 
ance in the Convention at Baltimore. Just look 
at the destiny of this great Republic—a Re- 
public that everybody fears. They are afraid 
of us abroad, and if are to believe the 
made here in Congress, they are vast- 
ly afraid of us at home, [Laughter.] A Re- 

blic whose power and prosperity everybody 
fet is to depend upon a single resolution to 
be in the Baltimore Conyention, as a 





this side of the House, that the perpetuity of 


itself, or rose superior to those elements in it 
and under it, which constitute the great cords 
of love on the part of the citizens towards it, I 
would raise a hand that never spotted a Demo- 








fm | in totality.” [Laughter.] Why, if I 
believed any such thing as that—if the public 
believed that this Convention bad any such 
powers as are attributed to it, and your Con- 


tion, would be regarded as treason. 

But why talk seriously of this pretence that 
the fate of the Republic is sheen in the par- 
tisan scale of the Convention? The pretence 
is mere fustian, and in our inner hearts we all 
know it. preach There are personal in- 
terests at stake und personal destinies to be 
worked out under the finality, and they are 
therefore for it. AlJl it means, when translated, 
is precisely this: Those who are in favor of 
it, and who have committed their political 
success to it, if they succeed in its adoption, 
have. got the advautage of those who believe 
that if this Uuion is dissolved, if this fair fabric 
of ours must crumble to pieces, it will not be 
through the agency of men, but of reason ; and 
if it is to be saved, it will he saved through the 
elements and energies of reasons looking to its 
salvation, and not the resolutions of such 
bodies as the Baltimore Convention. 

Now, sir, what is the precedent that is pro- 

posed to be set by these philosophers in Govern- 

ment? It is just this: One of their members 

rises upon this floor and announces one of the 

Compromise measures as a part-of the Cdnati- 

tution, which cannot be repealed without a 
violation of the Constitution. Another goes to 

Baltimore, and they resolve that the preserva- 

tion of the Union depends upon the incorpora- 
tion of the Compromise measures into the creed 
of the Democratic Party. Well, what do you 
do? You make all those who made the resolu- 

tion, of course, the saviours of the country. 

These men contemplate that it will be so, and 

work upon the sensibility, more or less, of the 

people of this country, to induce them to lay 
aside the right of the freeman to think for 

himself, and march up to the ballot-box and 

vote for John Doe or Richard Roe, without 

reference to his politics, and then turn around 

and say, if you wish to dissolve this union, dis- 
solve it at your peril. [Laughter]. Well, a 
sectional party is created by it, and then this 
small capital, in the way of compromise and 
dissolving the Union. will begin to show itself. 
You will sée Ohio and Pennsylvania go for 
Scott, and you will see New York go for Scott. 
This is what will be the effect of this move- 
ment. 

Mr. Pork. Let them go; I would rather be 
without them than with them, unless they 

sustain the Constitutien. 

Mr. Cartrer. [ know my friend is singu- 
lar upon this subject. He reminds me of a 
gentleman I once heard of, who was found at 
a mad-house in London, and when he was 
asked why he was there, replied: “Oh! sim- 
ply because the world and I differed in opinion.” 

The world thinks me mad, and I think the 
world mad. [Laughter.] The result will be 
defeat—defeat on sectional issues—and this 
Union party the ocedsion of it. Then, this 
Union party—this Union-saving party—will be 
in the field. The cry will be, “Down with 
sectionalism!” “Hurrah, for the finality of 
the compromise ! ”’—thinking all the time, that 
in four years from this time they will have 
raised a cOnsiderable party by it. Now, if 
you propose to make this one measure above 
all others—higher than the Constitution, and 
higher than the sworn officers who are to ex- 
ecute it—beware how you attempt to force it 
upon the people, for they will think just as 
they please, and vote just as they please. You 
cannot make this finality ef the Compromise 
measures stop the circulation of the blood 
though their veins, nor will it stop the opera- 
tions of the human intellect. You are not 
going to prevent this young, growing people, 
who have been inspired into thought, to exer- 
cise the freedom of thought. No, no; when 
you stop the people of the United States from 
thinking, you can stop the planetary system 
from moving. When you stop the freedom of 
thought, and of expressing it in rational legis- 
lation, you have got despotism. And then, as 
much as I idolize this Government and its in- 
stitutions, I want to see it tumble. Then it is 
time that it should tumble. If this Govern- 
ment cannot carry out the legitimate, constitu- 
tional offices for which it was created—to wit: 


Extract of a Speech delivered in the House of | the development of man’s rights—the right to 
Representatives, May 28th, by Mr. Cartter of | think, and the right to speak—when it ceases 


to perform that office, it is not worth preserva- 
tion. 

Now, I do not pfetend to speak for Ohio in 
this matter. I am unauthorized to speak for 
her. But if I were to speak in the language 
of her conventions, or in the sentiment of her 
conventions for the last six years, | would say, 


party organized in this Government rose supe- | You cannot prevent her from thinking, nor 


from speaking what she thinks; and she will 
go on thinking, looking to the Constitution and 
God for their responsibility; and all your Com- 
promise resolutions, and all your other resolu- 
tions having the tendency of a restriction upon 
freedom of thought, and upon freedom of ac- 
tion for the future, will make no difference 
with them. And though she has now, as sub- 
stantial and progressive a Democracy as ever 
undertook to plant the germ of freedom upon 
the face of the earth, or ever undertook the 
work of developing it; and although that De- 
mocracy has the power of that State upon any 
Democratic question, yet it is possible to send 
it into a fearful minority, and that, in my hum- 
ble judgment, will be the effect of your finality. 

Mr. Pork. We do not want their company. 

Mr. Cartrer. I! presume they will be very 
much mortified if they do not have the compa- 
ny of the gentleman. 

Mr. Pork. What I intended to* say was, 
that I would prefer a resolution in favor of the 
finality of the Compromise, even if we were to 
be defeated by it. 

Mr. Cartrer. The gentleman comes from 
a State where the Democracy is accustomed to 
defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, my State is the first-born of 
the Ordinance of ‘87; we are indebted to our 
mother, Old Virginia, (God bless her,) among 
many other good agencies and influences, for 
love of personal liberty. The sentiment has 
grown up in a soil dedicated to freedom of 
thought, and progress of sentiment. It cannot 
and will not be abandoned. Nor will the citi- 
zens of my State be terrified into a retrograde 
doctrine. The people of Ohio have come to 
the conclusion that there is bone and sinew 
enough in the Constitution and constituted au- 
thorities of the country, unheeded by the clap- 
trap of caucus, to make the old hip of State 
mvuve on upon the highway marked out by its 
framers, and they are not so badly troubled 
about breakers as some gentlemen seem to be. 
They are not troubled about it at all. They 
have come to the deliberate conclusion that 
the old ship will sail on. And what reason 
have they to doubt? We have grown and mul- 
tiplied in a ratio without a parallel, in any na- 
tion that ever existed upon the face of the 
globe. And while we-are willing to let our 
brethren of the South administer their institu- 
tions in their own way—while we believe that 
the institution of slavery is a municipal insti- 
tution, belonging to them, and not to the State 
of Ohio, and while we hold ourselves ready to 
execute every provision of the Constitution, we 
are not going to be alarmed; and while they 
will do this of their own free will, we are not 
going to be put under bonds, as my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Howard] suggests. When you 
come there to put us under bonds, we will 

to be excused. We will ask you to : posing ot 
our hospitality, and then we will bid you good 
day, and will not ask you to come again on 
the same errand. This is the way.we will 
treat the matter of “ finality.” 

The true philosophy is to exclude the slave 
question from your National Conventions, from 
your national resolutions, and from your halls 
of legislation. You have disposed of all the 
territories you possess; and now, for God’s sake, 
let us have « little e. In the war of words, 
no person from the North is disposed vexatious- 
ly to disturb your tranquillity—o0 piney ond 
venerable colleague, {[Mr. Giddings, the fire- 
brand of incendiarism, 2s he is un erstood to 
be. He has been as quiet asa lamb all the 
session. [Laughter] Here, in this hall, those 
who voted against the Compromise, voted 
against the resolutions of disturbance—and Nor 
are all aware of it—within six months 
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its passage. Why do you want to agitate it? | Slave Law—who can doubt the glorious results ? 


We do not care particularly about the agita- 
tion, but object to your lugging in such doc- 
trines as these promulged to-day. [Laughter.] 
When you ask us to pronounce a finality upon 
such sentiments, we shall not do it. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


~- 





THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1852. 

















UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Copies of this work are for sale at the office 
of the National Era, on 7th street. Price—in pa- 
per covers, $1 ; cloth, $1.50; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Persons at a distance of not over 500 miles 
can have this work in paper covers mailed to 
them, free of postage, on addressing L. Clephane, 
at this office, and enclosing $1 in money and 
27 cents in post office stamps—over 500 miles 
the postage will be 54 cents. 





“THE ISSUE”—THE MISSION OF THE DEMOC- 
RACY. 


The Washington Union, until lately, was so 
moderate in its discussion of the Slavery Ques- 
tion, that the Southern Press was constantly 
upbraiding it with disloyalty to S!aveholding 
interests. As the Presidential campaign drew 
near, and the indications became manifest that 
the Anti-Slavery section of the Democratic 
Party at the North did not intend to urge its 
views to the point of a disruption of party nela- 
tions, the “organ” began to give a more dis- 
tinct sound. It boldly insisted upon the re-af- 
firmation of the Compromise and Fugitive Law, 
in their totality and finality, as a part of the 
Democratic platform. In this course it was 
sustained by the tacit acquiescence of nearly 
all the Free-Soil Democratic members of Con- 
gress, by the indecisive tone (with a single ex- 
ception) of the few’ who at first proclaimed 
adverse opinions, and by the Compromise reso- 
lutions carried through the House by a majori- 
ty of the Democratic members. ‘Then followed 
the famous correspondence of the Eleven, ac- 
cepting and ratifying the Totality and Finality 
test. This elated the Union beyond all bounds, 
and its editor, tondly trusting that the whole 
Party had at last become soundly converted in 
the faith of the peculiar institution, took ocea- 
sion, on the Sabbath after the appearance of 
the correspondence, to deliver a Biblical Lec- 
ture on Slavery, in which he took the ground 
that, in the light of Divine truth, the Anti-Sla- 
very movement was a sin, and Slavery a “ pa- 
triarchal system,” sanctioned by Moses and all 
the prophets, and also the luminaries of the 
Christian Dispensation. In his opinion, it seems 
the platform of the Democracy should be 
theological as well as political, that with the 
Bible, added to the Compromise, the Constitu- 
tion, the Baltimore Platform, and the resolu- 
tions of 798, its foundations must endure for- 
ever. 

Having thus defined the religious as well 
as political creed of the Party, it proceeded in 
subsequent numbers to argue that the main 
issue of the coming struggle was, Slavery versus 
Anti-Slavery. Here is one specimen of the way 
in which he refers to the subject : 

“In the absence of all excitement in regard 
to the old points of difference between the two 
great parties, a brief examination of the main 
issue before the country, and an inquiry into 
the relations which those parties respectively 
bear towards it, would not seem at the present 
moment inappropriate or ill timed. 

* * * * * * * 

“ Anti-Slavery agitation is to be continued— 
continued, too, in defiance of each one and all 
of the interests of the country, in opposition to 
sentiments political or purely patriotic—carried 
on and carried out without regard to conse- 
quences, however momentous—or results, how- 
ever appalling. Mark, too, the extent to 
which the designs thus announced are made to 
reach. Anti-Slavery agitation is no longer to 
be confined to purposes of excluding the South 
from the Territories, ruling out the admission 
of more slave States to the Union, and abolish- 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia. The 
termination of its, existence in the country is 
the end now aimed at—an end which no sane 
man can contemplate without being conscious 
that it would be the end of the Constituticn— 
the end of the Republic. 

“This, then, is the issue. Shall agitation for 
such an end be permitted—shall Anti-Slavery 
agitation in any shape be any longer tolerated ? 
For to the same result it would lead, no matter 
what the profpssed purpose of those who com- 
mence it or continue it. One would suppose 
that to such a question the American people 
would find no difficulty in returning a speedy 
and decided answer.” 

The end of Slavery, he holds, would be “ the 
end of the Constitution—the end of the Repub- 
lic.” He is entirely too modest. Having proved 
that the system is “ patriarchal,” identified with 
the Bible as much as with the Constitution, we 
submit that his climax halts. It should read: 
The end of Slavery would be the end of the 
Constitution, the end of the Republic, nay, the 

end of Religion itself ! 

Now, “ Anti-Slavery agitation in any shape” 
would “lead to the same result”—this three- 
fold result. The issue, then, is, “Shall agitation 


for such an end be permitted—shall Anti-Sla-’ 


very agitation in any shape be any longer tol- 
erated?” No matter what the professed pur- 
poses of those who commence or continue it ; no 
matter if it be directed merely against the at- 
tempts of Pro-Slavery propagandists to extend 
the system, or against the introduction of Sla- 
very into the Free Territories, or for the repeal 
of the act of Congress re-enacting in this Dis- 
trict the Slave code of Maryland, or against 
the payment of moneys out of the Federal 
Treasury for slaves as property, or against the 
efforts of Slaveholders to put down free discus- 
sion: no matter if it take the form simply of 
well-tempered argument in favor of the substi- 
tution of free labor for slave labor, or of eccle- 
siastical correspondence between churches on 
the subject, or of abstinence from the use of 
slave-labor products: no matter where the agi- 
tation may be, whether in the free States; or 
among the citizens of the Slave States desirous 
by legal means to prepare the way for ultimate 
emancipation—the issue, the muin issue, of the 
ensuing Presidential struggle is, Shall Anti- 
Slavery agitation, in any shape, anywhere, be 
tolerated? The Democratic Party says, No! 
Its holy mission, its only mission, is, to guard 
the sacred ark of Slavery, and blast the un- 
sanctified hand reached out to violate it. 

This is precisely the meaning of the Wash- 
ington Union. There can be no mistake about 
it. Hear it again: 

“Let not the South be deceived on this vital 
point. The Democratic organization is the only 
party organization in the North which dares 
to oppose itself to the Anti-Slavery movement, 
or which can do so without being trampled 
down at once. This battle the Northern De- 
mocracy has resolved to fight. What was 

- made clear enough by Democratic action in 
State Conventions and Legislatures, and by re- 


cent Democratic votes in Con has been 
put beyond all dispute or Prey. sso oe by the 


answers recently made by the arene ener ae ‘ 


ers to the questions submitted to them. 
Democracy ie anh sed for the peace 










- who voted for him, and the thousands of Dem- 


e| this Convention, to elect its nominees to the 


+. 


Of course, Anti-Slavery agitation will be put 
down, and Democracy and Slavery reign to-,, 
gether in perpetual harmony and peace! And 
what a beautiful sight it will be, to see the err- 
ing Democrats from thc North, who for a little 
while went astray after the false god of Liber- 
ty, now rejoining the elect host, and partici- 
pating in the millennial beatitudes of the new 
dispensation ! 

Seriously, we think the Washington Union 
is presuming too much on the pliability of our 
Northern friends. There are at least a few 
liberal Democrats of the North who cannot be 
persuaded that either profit or honor is to be 
gained by enlisting under the banner of the 
Slave Power in a crusade against the prevail- 
ing sentiment of their own section. They can- 
not be persuaded to support a candidate stand- 
ing upon the sublime issue expounded by the 
Union. 


—_—_>—-- 


THE HUNKER DEMOCRACY—ITS CONVENTION 
AND CANDIDATES. 


We present in another place a condensed 
report of the proceedings of the National 
Democratic Convention, which assembled at 
Baltimore on the 1st,and adjourned on the 5th 
of June. It was thoroughly Hunker in spirit, 
principles, and organization. The Slave Power 
reigned, supreme, over its deliberations, and of 
the few liberal Democrats present, who in 1848 
sanctioned the Principles, or supported the 
Candidates, of the Buffalo Convention, not one 
by word or vote evinced the slightest disposi- 
tion to resist the overpowering influence of 
Slavery. The radical Democrats of New York 
rallied under the lead of Marcy, an inveterate 
Hunker, the enemy of Silas Wright, one of the 
pledged Eleven, and the radical Democrats of 
Ohio upon Cass or Douglas, both pledged by 
deed and word to the demands of Slavery. 


The rules of the House of Representatives 
were adopted, by which it was easy to exclude 
freedom of debate. 

While the free States generally sent only 
the number of delegates to which they were 
entitled, several of the Slave States were rep- 
resented by scores of delegates who by the 
pressure of numerical force, by acclamations 
or hisses, as the case might demand, could con- 
trol the Convention, except when the vote 
could be taken by States. Virginia had more 
than a hundred representatives, while Ohio had 
but her voting number, twenty-three. The 
whole atmosphere of the Convention was satu- 
rated with Hunkerism. 

Some weeks ago, Mr. Polk of Tennessee 
in the House announced to Mr. Rantoul of 
Massachusetts, that he would be thrust out of 
the party. The Convention made good the 
prediction. Mr. Rantoul, in position, talents, 
and labors, has been at the head of the New 
England Democracy. By a Democratic Con- 
vention regularly called in his district, he was 
nominated a delegate to the National Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, by an overwhelming major- 
ity. A few dissatisfied Hunkers bolted, held a 
kind of conventicle of some thirty persons op- 
posed to his nomination, and nominated Mr. 
Lord. Mr. Rantoul was also nominated for 
Congress by a regularly authorized Convention 
of the Democracy, the Old Line Democracy of 
the district. Mr. Lord was nominated by a 
few Hunker bolters. On the 7th April, 1851, 
the People decided the contest, by giving Ran- 
toul 3,151 votes, and Lord 4%! At the Con- 
vention. Mr. Rantoul, of course, claimed his 
seat: Mr. Lord, on the strength of his party 
of 48, contested it. A committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation reported that, in its opin- 
ion, Robert Rantoul was entitled to the seat: 
The case was referred to the Committee on 
Credentials, (Hunker,) appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Convention, (a Hunker.) The Com- 
mittee (excepting Mr. Nye) coolly reported in 
favor of Mr. Lord; Romulus M. Saunders, of 
North Carolina, demanded the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the report, so as to 
prevent the facts of the case from coming to 
the knowledge of. the members; and the Con- 
vention, voting by States, adopted it—yeas 196, 
nays 83. General Nye of New York moved a 
reconsideration, made a serious appeal in be, 
half of justice to Rantoul and the Democracy 
of his district, at the close of which, on mo- 
tion of Cave Johnson of Tennessee, the motion 
to reconsider, without further opportunity for 
debate, was laid upon the table. So the Con- 
vention, without deliberation, instigated by 
Hunkerism, voted Rantoul out of his seat, and 
the three thousand Democrats of his district 


ocrats in New England who sympathize with 
him, out of the party. Reason: Mr. Rantoul 
and they hold to the doctrine of Non-Interven- 
tion by the Federal Government with Slavery 
and the Extradition of Slaves—which, in the 
judgment of Hunkerism and its Master, is 
“a damnable heresy.” 

The Convention then procteded to ballot for 
a Presidential candidate; no one received a 
vote who had not pledged his veto in advance 
upon any act of Congress for the repeal or 
modification of the Fugitive Slave Law. This 
fact shows the complete apostacy of the Radical 
Democratic delegates sent by the Radical 
Democrats of the North to represent their 
views and principles. At last, wearied by un- 
successful efforts to choose from this consecra- 
ted band, it passed them all by, and settled 
almost unanimously upon FranKLIN Prercer, 
of New Hampshire, a Hunker of Hunkers, 
profoundly loyal to Slavery, from whom no 
word or vote in behalf of Human Rights has 
ever been recorded, who has avowed his entire 
devotion to the Compromise, but who, in the 
absence of any avowal, could be better trusted 
by the Slaveholding Interest than a majority 
of the candidates for whom it had voted. 

Then followed the almost unanimous nomi- 
nation for the Vice Presidency of William R- 
King, of Alabama, a thorough-going devotee 
of Slavery of the Calhoun school, and who, 
in his letter to Scott, invested the Fugitive Law 
with the sacredness of the Constitution. 

Finally, leaving nothing to uncertainty, it 
places the candidates under bonds, by the 
adoption of the old resolution on Slavery, by 
falsely asserting that that resolution covers the 
adjustment measures of the last Congress, by 
adopting the finality and totality test, and by 
passing a special resolution pledging the Dem- 
ocratic party “to resist all attempts at renew- 
ing in Congress and out of it the agitation of 
the Slavery Question, under whatever shape or 
color the attempt might be made”—a high- 
handed, atrocious effort on the part of a 
popular Convention to put down all freedom 
of debate in Congress—to thrust a gag in the 
throats of the People’s Representatives. 

These resolutions were reported, read twice 
amidst deafening cries, the extra delegates and 
outsiders by their clamor drowning the voice of 
dissent ; the previous question was sustained ; 
a separate vote was denied on each resolution ; 
there was not spirit enough among the fair- 
minded members to demand a yote by States; 
the whole, cumbrous, abominable batch was 
bolted at once, and without investigation! We 
use the word “abominable”-in sole reference 
to the Slavery portion of the resolutions. 

And tow, the Democracy of the United 
States is called upon to ratify the doings of 
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If this nomination prove successful, we shall 
expect to see California divided, and its south- 
ern portion erected into a Slave State—a fa- 
yorite scheme of the Slave Power, and for the 
consummation of which it is necessary to se- 
cure a favorable Administration. Every bar- 
rier to the introduction of Slavery into the Ter- 
ritories would be thrown down : Freedom there 
is in jeopardy, with an Administration in 
Washington that regards the Constitution of 
the United States as carrying with it the right 
to hold slaves in whatever territory may be ac- 
quired by the United States. This is the doc- 


-trine insisted upon by that great Interest which 


dictated the nomination, and by the school of 
politicians to which Mr. Pierce belongs. Nor 
must we forget that the policy of the annexa- 
tion of Cuba, and of further acquisitions of ter- 
ritory on our Southwest, for the purpose of ex- 
tending Slavery, is yet cherished in the South, 
and will be urged whenever circumstances may 
seem auspicious. Who doubts that in General 
Pierce the advocates of this policy will find 
their most efficient instrument ? 

And then, by the resolves of the Convention, 
he and his Party are bound to regard the Ad- 
justment measures, in their totality, as a final 
settlement of the Slavery Question, so far as 
agitation against Slavery is concerned, and to 
resist all attempts to renew this agitation, “in 
Congress or out of it.” ~This is a proclamation 
of war against Free Discussion—it is the old 
gag policy once attempted to be enforced by 
the Pinckneys and Pattons of other days. 
A burden which came near breaking the back 
of the Democracy twelve years ago, is again 
fastened upon it. Once more the Democratic 
Party of the North is to be dedicated to the 
suicidal task of conquering the Northern 
Péople, and making them the bondmen of the 
Slaveholding Power. 

« Will the Van Buren Democrats of 1848 sub- 
mit to such a consecration as this? Will they 
join in this crusade against the peculiar, cher- 
ished sentiments of the North—this flagrant 
war against the Freedom of Speech and of the 
Press ? : 

But, they will support the nomination, and 
protest against: the platform! Aye—proclaim 
war against the Principles of your candidate, 
and then do all you can for his election, so as 
to make his Principles operative and controll- 
ing? Denounce as atrocious the main issue 
on which he demands your yotes, and then 
stamp that issue as right, or yourselves as the 
perpetrators of an atrocious wrong, by acceding 
to his demand. 

Mr. Pierce, in accepting the nomination 
of the Convention, is bound by its Declara- 
tion of Principles, its Pledges, its Issues. In 
himself he represents all these. His election is 
sought with a view to the establishment of 
these Principles, the fulfilment of these Pledges, 
the triumph of these Issues. Protest as much 
as you please, your vote cast for him, makes 
you responsible in all these particulars. If a 
candidate and the organization he represents 
make the main issue of an election, Anti-Sla- 
very agitation or discussion, pledging them- 
selves, if successful, to its suppression, every 
yote given for them is a vote against agitation, 
against discussion—a vote to provide means for 
their suppression. Your vote is an act—your 
protest, wind: your vote does something, aye, 
that very thing which you protest ought not to 
be done. 

What kind of a position will you hold be- 
fore the public? To promote the success of 


the nomination to which you pledge yourself,. 


you must crush all your sympathies for Hu- 
manity. How would discussion of the Slavery 
Question help a candidate pledged against it ¢ 
How would an exposure of the dark plot to 
smuggle Slavery into California help a candi- 
dute who, if elected, would give it afd and 
countenance? How would the denunciation of 
the inhuman operation of- the Fugitive Slave 
Law, in some new and startling case, contrib- 
ute to the election of a candidate bound to re- 
sist all attempts to mitigate the law? The 
truth is, you would be constrained at every 
step to stop your ears, shut your eyes, gag your- 
selves, trample down your deepest and holiest 
convictions, for the purpose of securing the 
election of a candidate sworn to accomplish 
what most you abhor; or else, find yourself 
constantly working against a candidate whom 
you professed ta support, and at last giving a 
vote which all your previous aets and words 
would stamp as absurd and inconsistent, inde- 
fensible on the ground of logic or ethics. 

God deliver you from such a position! The 
Ballot is the true, manly, consistent, effeetive 
way for an American citizen to utter his Pro- 
test against the wrong Principles sought to be 
established by the election of a candidate cho- 
sen as their representative. 

Will the Democratic masses of the free States 
think of these things * 


— — > 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


One day last week, the New York Tribune 
paid its respects to us, as follows: 


“The National Era is about the most unfair 
and untiring enemy of the Whig party that 
we know. We find the following in its article 
on the late Slavery triumph in the California 
Legislature : 

“<¢There is a curious,fact connected with 
the proceedings in relation to this infamous 
bill. Its chief advocate in the Senate was Mr. 
Van Buren, who, according to the New York 
Evening Post, figured as a Whig Free-Soiler 
in New York in the Presidential campaign of 
1848, while its principal opponent was Mr. 
Broderick, who in the same year ran for Con- 
gress on the Hunker ticket.’ 

“ Now we are quite confident the Evening 
Post never said this Van Buren was a Whig 
Free-Soiler, for he was no more such than his 
namesake Martin and son John. But the Era 
finds chances to stab the Whig party when it 
can, and invents them when it cannot. 

“Had the present Legislature of California 
heen. Whig, the Era would have made that 
fact conspicuous in its article before us; but as 
it is strongly Democratic, its politics are not 
alluded to.’ 

The next day it contained the following: 


To the Editors of the N. Y. Tribune : 

GENTLEMEN: The Tribune of this morning 
has the following: “Now, we are quite confi- 
dent the Evening Post never said that Van Bu- 
ren was a Whig Free-Soiler.” 

The Ever.ing Post (May 17) thus comments 
on the debate on the Fugitive Slave Law in the 
Legislature of California : 

“It is worthy of observation, that Mr. Van 
Buren, who figures in the debate as a champion 
of ‘the Slavery interest, was a Whig Free- 
Soiler in the Presidential campaign of 1848, 

“T send this correction to you, in justice to 
the National Era. Respectfully, 

“AN INDEPENDENT STRANGER.” 

_Well: we publish the above as it was sent, 
“in justice to the National Era.” But it is none 
the less true that the Van Buren in question 
was a Van Buren Free-Soiler in 1848, and we 
are confient he now claims to be a “ Democrat.” 
And it is further true that the Era has a ge- 
nius for picking up every stick which can be 
used, fairly or unfairly, for a shy at the Whigs. 

“And it is further true” that the Tribune 
“has a genius for picking up every stick which 
can be used fairly or unfairly for a shy at” the 
Era. 

The Tribune, in quoting our paragraph con- 
cerning Van Buren, represents us to have put 
the word “ Whig” in italics, thereby directing 
special attention to it. This is just as unfair 
as if he hed put in our mouth a word that we 
had not used. We did not italicize the word 
“Whig,” nor did we make any use of the fact 
stated, against the Whig party. The only use 
‘made of it was this: 








- “It would be instructive to know by what 


Indeed, the change in the charecter of 
the politicians of the Dew State, from 1850, 
when they adopted with great unanimity an 
Anti-Slavery Constitution, ‘to 1851~2, when 
they are inhoriag insidiously to smuggle Sla- 
very within its limits, is astounding.” 

The Tribune must try again. It missed fire 
this time. 





FREILIGRATH'S POEM. 


A friend at Norristown, Pennsylvania, re- 
grets the appearance of Freiligrath’s Poem in 
our last number. 

Its publication was solicited by a respectable 
man, who feels an interest in the cause of Eu- 
ropean revolution, and we could see no harm 
in acceding to his request, though we might 
not concur in all his views. 

The Poem is from the pen of éne of the revo- 
lutionary poets of Germany, and is full of 
strength and generous sentiment. Our Nor- 
ristown friend entirely mistakes when he ap- 
plies it to Kossuth. But even were this not 
the case, why has not Freiligrath as good a 
right to denounce the particular measure of 
giving money in this country to aid revolution 
in Europe, as Kossuth has to advocate it? We 
have no sympathy with Reaction, or with the 
miserable assaults upon Kossuth by the Conser- 
vative press; but we are not a man-worship- 
per. Whatever we have said for Kossuth, has 
been said, not from devotion to the man, but to 
the principles he has so eloquently advocated. 
As to the money raised in this country, if wise- 
ly appropriated, as we trust it will be, it will 
be of service t the Revolutionary Committees 
in obtaining and spreading intelligence, and 
that is all. Revolution, actual revolution, must 
be the work of the People themselves. “Who 
would be free, themselyes must strike the 
blow.” 


An Anti-Siavery Leacue.—A word to the 
writer of the proposition on this head on our 
fourth page. You have'no right to place the 
Era in the category of those who are in the 
habit of wrangling with each other about 
modes of policy. No facts warrant this classi- 
fication. The Era assails no one for a differ- 
ence of opinion, unless that difference involves 
a question of Principle, and its assault is then 
one of argument, not denunciation. Our friend 


as exempt from sectarism as he is. 





Tur Era AnD THE Postmasters. — Gener- 
ally, Mr. Fillmore’s postmasters strive to do 
their duty, and the Evra suffers no detriment at 
their hands. Now and then there is an excep- 
tion, like that we are about to notice, A friend 
sending us the name of a new subscriber at 
Brady, Kalamazoo county, Michigan, adds the 
following : 

“He informed me that he had been at the 
above-named office, to 
postmaster (who is a Whig) as to the amount 
of subscription. He told him that your paper 
could not be had for less than two dollars, and 
that it would not be sent more than one-half 
of the time, and he prevailed on him to sub- 
scribe for the Detroit Tribune instead.” 

The New York Tribune will please take no- 
tice that we quote this, not from that unrelent- 
ing hostility to the Whig party it is in the 
habit of imputing to us, but to show that a 
man may do a very mean thing, even if he is 
a Whig. 

By the way, if our subscribers at Brady fail 
to receive their papers, they will please inform 
us of the fact. The General Post Office De- 
partment is generally prompt in remedying 
such difficulties, so far as may be within its 
power. 


—*» -— 


THE VALUE OF RESOLUTIONS. 


There was a time when the radical Demo- 
erates of New Ye attashod vital i 
to the resolutions or creed promulgated by 
their State Conventions. They would not ob- 
ject to Hunker candidates, provided the plat- 
form they stood upon was sound. 

Presently their opinions underwent a change, 
and when the re-union took place in New 
York, on the basis of Hunker resolutions, 0! 
then, resolutions all at once became quite un- 
important—they but expressed the opinion of 
individual members of the conyention—the 
great thing was the ticket the majority of 
nominees on that were radical Democrats— 
enough ! what more could be wanted?” 

Well, the re-anion was effected upon that 
basis, and what has become of the radical De- 
mocracy of New York? Lost! swallowed up 
in a Convention at Baltimore, the little finger 
of whose iniquities is larger than the loins of 
the Convention of 1848. 

Resolutions are of some account ; the plat- 
form of a Party is a matter of radical mo- 
ment. The tenacity with which the Demo- 
eratic Party has clung to the Baltimore Plat- 
form, and the influence this has exerted over 
its action, demonstrate this, 

We are sorry, very sorry, to see the New 
York Evening Post (et tu Brute!) laboring to 
make light of the enormity of the slavery re- 
solves of the late Baltimore Convention. 

“But,” it says, “ whether the resolutions are 
good or bad, we regard asa matter of very 
little moment. They undoubtedly speak the 
sense of the committee who framed them,. but 
in no respect can they be considered as speak- 
ing the sense of the Convention. The resolu- 
tions were not adopted by those who nomina- 
ted the candidate. They were not put till a 
large number of the members had withdrawn ; 
they were not debated, not considered, not even 
heard ; a considerable number of the members 
present voted against them, and those who said 
aye, did not know to what they were giving 
their applause. The pretence of passing reso- 
lutions, of adopting a platform of political be- 
lief, under such circumstances, is the merest 
farce in the world—a proceeding as destitute 
of moral force as if the resolutions had been 
adopted by a dozen chance travellers on board 
a steamboat.” 

’ The resolutions weré‘deemed of vital import- 
ance by the Convention. It was with difficulty 
that they were kept back until after the nomi- 
nation of the Presidential candidate. While 
the balloting was going on, they were referred 
to, and their purport was triumphantly pro- 
claimed. At 4 o’clock Saturday afternoon, the 
Convention assembled, to complete the nomi- 
nations. All were then in attendance. .The 
resolutions were submitted just before the bal- 
loting for a Vice Presidential candidate was 
commenced, laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. On the last ballot, 277 votes 
were given for King, 11 for Jefferson Davis— 
showing that all the delegates were present. 
Immediately, the resolutions were taken up, 
read twice, and the portions relating to Slavery 
most clamorously applauded. Then followed 
the previous question, with a refusal to con- 
sider the resolutions separately: the New York 
delegates, trained ever since the act of reunion 
to let the Hunkers always define the plat- 
form, did not even call for a vote by States: 
and the whole series of resolutions were passed 
by a storm of affirmative votes. The delegates 
were all present; or, if any opposed to the res- 
olutions had left, they were false to themselves 
and their constituents. Generally they under- 
stood clearly what they were, and what they 
were designed to accomplish : if any were ig- 
norant, it was their own fault, and the fact 
would imply gross indifference on their part.* 

The truth is, the resolutions are important— 








* The delegates were all present; for immediatel, 
after the passage of the pert verses a weataken 
by States, on a motion to lay on the the resolu- 
130s Se edconive, 1a the negative— 
showing 288 preses t. a aa 


will allow us to say that we are in all respects |} 
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Spemesoes such changes have been brought | they were passed with a fall understanding by 
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the Convention that they were to be the plat- 
form of the Party, not only in the coming con- 
test, but for the Democratic Party the next 
four years, nationally and in the States. They 
are the platform of the Party, and of its candi- 
date, Mr. Pierce. He stands upon it, is bound 
-by it, and, if elected, will continue to stand 
upon it. 

The paragraph from the Post contains the 
individual opinion of its editor; the platform, 
the authorized creed of the Party, represented 
by the Convention. The man who votes for its 
nominees, votes for its platform. They are one 
and inseparable. If Mr. Pierce does pot repre- 
sent the doctrines proclaimed by the Conven- 
tion from which he holds his nomination, what 
does he represent? If he does not represent 
those doctrines, by what authority is he a can- 
didate ? we 

We have often had occasion to speak of 
the independence of the Evening Post, and 
have seldom differed from it in principle or 
policy ; but, with sorrow, we part from it now. 
We think resolutions mean something—that 
a nomination means something—that.a vote 
for a Presidential candidate, nominated be- 
cause pledged to Principles and Measures we 
hold to be fundamentally wrong, ‘cannot be 
justified on any calculation of consequences, 
any plea of Party necessity. The philosophy 
of our friends of the Post conducts them to dif- 
ferent conclusions. With such a philosophy, 
how long before they can hope to redeem their 
Party from thraldom to Slavery? 

CONGRESS, 

The National Intelligencer of yesterday, says 
of the proceedings of the present Congress : 

“Tt is related by Bacon, that once, during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth of England, when 
Parliament had sat long, and the House of 


the Speaker of that body coming one day to 
the Queen, she said to him, ‘Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, what has passed in your House?’ To which 
the Speaker replied, ‘If it please your Majesty, 
seven weeks.’ 

“Tf our sovereign (the People) of the United 
States could be supposed bodily to address the 
same question to Mr. Speaker Boyd, of our 
House of Representatives, what much more 
satisfactory reply than this could the Speaker 
make, substituting six months for seven weeks?” 

However little has been done during the last 
six months, it is clear that nothing will be done 
during the present weck. Congress has already 
adjourned over to Friday; if the Baltimore 
Convention should have completed its work he- 
fore that time, the minds of members will be 
so much occupied with the result, that no other 
topic has a chance of receiving any attention 
in Congress, for the rest of the week, at least. 
If the proceedings of the Convention should be 
drawn out beyond Thursday, Congress might 
as well adjourn at once, till Monday, as it 
would be impossible to obtain a quorum for 
business. When the Whig Convention is held, 
Congress must have a holyday of another week. 

Nor is this to be the worst of it; the moment 
the two candidates for the Presidency are 
nominated, the warfare, which~before was a 
series of skirmishes, becomes a general engage- 
ment; the struggles of different districts of the 
same party for the ascendency are over; the 
two great parties are mustered against each 
other with an appearance of unanimity, and 
the contest is hand to hand. The daily allow- 
ance of harangue designed to affect the decis- 
ion of the Presidential question will be made, 
till each member has fairly unburdened him- 
self, and sent home the desired quantity of 
speeches to be read by his constituents; and 
then, when the members are tired of Washing- 
ton and of each other, a few days, just as the 
two Houses are about to adjourn, will be set 
apart for the transaction of necessary business, 
which will be hurried through without due 
consideration, and of which a considerable part 
must, of course, be ill done. 

New York Evening Post. 

These evils being admitted, is there no reme- 
dy? Let us suggest a few remediate measures. 

tot. Make the President ineligible for a sec- 
ond term. This change would to a great ex- 
tent remove the temptation to the undue exer- 
cise of Executive influence over members of 
Congress, and at the same time lessen their 
susceptibility to it, 

2dly. Extend the Presidential term two years 
longer, making it six instead of four years. The 
country would have longer intervals of quiet, 
Congress more time and disposition for the 
transaction of its legitimate business, and Na- 
tional politics would not so greatly overshadow 
State politics and interests, as is now the case. 

adly. Render members of Congress ineligible 
to any office in the gift of the Federal Execu- 
tive, during the time for which they are elect- 
ed, and for two years thereafter. Now, a con- 
stitutional provision prehibits them from being 
appointed, during the time for which they are 
elected, to an office under the United States, 
which has been created, or the emoluments of 
which have been increased, during that time. 
This is good so far as it goes; but to secure dis- 
interested men as the servants of the People, 
and promote strict attention to their duties as 
legislators, let them feel that while in the ser- 
vice of the People, to.them and their own con- 
sciences alone they must look for support and 
reward. Acting under the general inhibition 
we propose, they would take very little personal 
concern in the choice of any particular man as 
the candidate of their Party; for to them per- 
sonally it would be quite immaterial. They 
could expect no Cabinct appointment, or profit- 
able Auditorship, or foreign Mission. 

4thly. Substitute a fixed salary for a per diem 
allowance, and let the salary be ample enough 
to make the position of a representative of the 
people more desirable, even under a pecuniary 
aspect, than a place in one of the Executive 
bureaus. In other words, make it more profit- 
able for a representative to cultivate the good 
opinion of his constituents than the favor of the 
Federal Executive, and he will take more in- 
terest in doing their work than‘in manufactur- 
ing Presidents. 

5thly. Reduce the patronage of the Presi- 
dent, by making the eighteen thousand Deputy 
Postmasters of the country elective by the 
People; and regulate the appointments to 
clerkships, where possible, so as to secure each 
State its fair proportion, and also"to exclude 
mere favoritism. This would tend to restrain 
within reasonable limits the ardor of ambitious 
members, intent upon the election of a candi- 
date through whom they could dispose of the 
Executive patronage in their respective States. 

6thly. Abolish the Frankihg Privilege. The 
facilities this secures for wide and prompt cir- 
culation, stimulate political speeches by which 
the time of Congress is literally wasted. A 
member makes a speech in Congress, not to 
elucidate any measure under consideration, or 
to promote or prevent its passage, but for the 
sake of a political impression on his constitu- 
ents; knowing that by the aid of a few fellow- 
members, which he is always willing to recip- 
rocate, he can have it printed at small cost, 
and sent to some thousands of his political 
friends without any cost at all. Abolish the 
Franking Privilege, and there will be a re- 
markable decrease of political speeches. Mem- 
bers, if they wish to produce a certain influence 
at home, instead of inflicting impertinent 
speeches on Congress, would then address per- 
tinent letters to their constituents, directly, 
through the columns of their local newspapers. 

7thly. Let no member of Congress be elected 
to a National Nominating Convention. We 
notice the names of several Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the list of delegates recently in 
attendance at the Democratic Convention in 
‘Baltimore, Let the legislator attend to the 
business of making laws, and the convention 





Commons especially had done in effect nothing, | 


delegate to the task of selecting suitable candi- 
dates for his Party. The two things are dis- 
tinct, and should be kept so. Intelligent and 
active men are not so scarce, that double duty 
must needs be performed by one set of agents. 

8thly. Finally, let such Conventions be held 
at some point so distant that they may act in- 
dependently of Congressional influence, and 
Congress proceed with its business without in- 
terruption from conventional influence. The 
impropriety of holding them in Washington 
during the session of Congress would be mani- 
fest. They would interfere with the efficient 
discharge of legislative functions, and, so far 
from representing the popular will, would fall 
under the control of legislative caucuses. What 
better is Baltimore than Washington? The 
railroad and telegraph bring them so closely 
in juxtaposition that the Convention might 
almost as well be held in the one place as ia 
the other. 

For the week before the late Convention, 
Washington was crowded, the lobbies of Con- 
gress were filled with politicians, and the pre- 
vailing excitement prevented the transaction of 
business. During the week of its session, 
neither House sat, except for the purpose of 
adjourning: the absence of a quorum, or the 
excitement of suspense, anxiety, expectation, 
would have averted all business. 

These suggestions are thrown out for consid- 
eration. The evils referred to are growing, 
and, if not checked, Congress ere long will sink 
its character as a legislative body into that of 
an intriguing, corrupt, political caucus. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Pynnsuurst; His Wanderings and Ways of Think- 
ing. By Daniel Macleod. New York: Charles 
Scribner. For sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

A somewhat rhapsodical volume of travels 
or wanderings in the Alps and about them, in 
which we have occasionally brilliant pictures, 
with incidents invented by the author, and 
anade the texts of quaint comments. 

Kate Penrose; or, Life and its Lessons. By Miss 
Hubback. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. For 
sale by Shillington & Co., Pa. avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

Kate Penrose is a young girl, with many 
good qualities, but headstrong and hasty, who 
marries against good counsel, and finds her 
reward in the humiliation and agonies of do- 
mestic indifference, tyranny, and brutality. It 
is a short story, well told, and to the point. 


A Poem on tHE Use or Topacco. By Rev. C. 8, 
Adams. Boston: Hall & Co. For sale as above. 
This is decidedly a practical poem ; and if 

any one would see the vileness of the filthy 

weed, and its vile effects properly exposed and 
denounced, let him read it. 

Tue Dattons; or, Three Roads in Life. By Charles 
Lever. New York: The Harpers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

This novel, of three hundred and seventy 
pages, will not be deemed too long by the ad- 
mirers of the author of Maurice Tiernay and 
Charles O’ Malley. He has occasion to refer to 
important political events, and takes care to 
throw his influence on the side of Civil and 
Religious Liberty. It is full of action and 
dramatic interest. 

Tue Epinsurcu Review. April, 1852. New York: 
Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This number contains a fair and liberal re- 
view of Squiers’s Nicaragua, and refers in a 
good-natured way to the policy of our Govern- 
ment in relation to that country. The re- 
viewer remarks that, having no responsibility 
for the acts of their American brethren, the 
English people may fairly rejoice at the steady 
progress of American empire southwardly : 
but, in a postscript, he qualifies the remark as 
follows : 

“In speaking at page 391 of the unsullied 
enjoyment we might derive from the progress 
of the Provinces which our kinsfolk in America 
have severed and may sever from the old in- 
heritance of Spain, we have overlooked one 
terrible exception—that of the spread of Sla- 
very. For, unfortunately, the Stripes and 
Stars, as it advances south, carries Slavery 
along with it.” 

This is true as it regards Texas, but not in 
relation to California; nor can it yet be cer- 
tainly known whether it will prove true of 
New Mexico and Utah. Whatever the machi- 
nations of the Slave Power may accomplish 
hereafter, those Territories now are free, in 
fact and in law. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE AND WI1NE-Ma- 
KING. By Robert Buchanan. Cincinnati: Moore 
& Anderson. For sale as above. 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
this work. Cincinnati has become famous for 
its grape culture and wine-making; and Mr. 
Buchanan, a gentleman of intelligence and 
fortune, is well qualified by his experience and 
observation, to treat of these subjects. He has 
presented in small compass and neat style a 
very convenient hand-book to new beginners 
in the business, who will scarcely need, after 
the study of its contents, any more elaborate 
treatise on the subject. 


ELEVEN WEEKS IN Europe. By James Freeman 
Clarke. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Penn. avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Few travellers spend eleven weeks more 
profitably, or see so much in so short a period. 
Of these eleven weeks, Mr. Clarke spent four 
in England, two in France, three in Switzer- 
land, walking two hundred miles amidst Alp- 
ine scenery, one hundred on the Rhine, and 
one hundred in Belgium. Mr. Clarke is evi- 
dently good tempered, a quick observer, a 
good thinker, a ready writer—and, of course, 
very useful and agreeable companion. His 
book cannot fail to be popular. 


Tue American Wuie Revirw. June, 1852. New 

York: Champion Bissell. For sale as above. 

The opening article treats of the relation of 
the Whig party to the Compromise, insists that 
it has sufficiently demonstrated its fidelity to 
that series of measures, urgues. that for the 
sake of securing harmony, all resolutions on 
the subject should be excluded from the Na- 
tional Convention, suggests that, if resolves 
are to be introduced, they ought to be framed 
after the New York pattern, but hopes that if 
the South should demand the adoption of the 
Finality test, Northern members will yield, and 
the Convention assent to it. 

Another article in the Review pleases us 
rather better; and that is a capital one in 
favor.of Land Reform, not only of the Home- 
stead Bill now before Congress, but of the 
broad principles on which that measure rests. 


Ausrria 1% 1848, 1849. By Wm. H. Stiles. New 
» York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 

Taylor, Penn. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This is quite an elaborate work, being a his- 
tory of “the late political movements in Vien- 
na, Milan, Venice, and Prague, with-details of 
the campaigns of Lombardy and Novara, and a 
full account of the revolution of Hungary.” 
Preliminary to the whole, are two introductory 
chapters, reviewing the progress of Austria, 
and presenting a comprehensive view of her 
general and internal condition. 

The position of Mr. Stiles, as the representa- 
tive of the United States in Vienna during the 
late revolutionary movements in Europe se- 
cured him great advantages as an observer, of 
which he has availed himself, in the construc- 








tion of the present work. The author avows 
himself to be an enlightened friend of the 
People and of free institutions, and speaks 
plainly of the duplicity, fraud, and violence of 
Despotism ; but his narrative appears to be im- 
partial, and there is nothiag extravagant in 
his tone of comment. His detestation of 
Tyranny does not lead him to the omission or 
misrepresentation of facts necessary to the elu- 
cidation of his theme, or blind him to the 
errors and vices of its opponents. 

The style of the work is clear and vigorous 
and the arrangement as satisfactory as the 
complex subject would allow. 


Wavertey Novers. ‘Abbotsford Edition: Phila 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., publishers. 
We take pleasure in calling the attention of 

our readers to this beautiful republication. It 

is just what the reading public wants—a com- 
plete edition, in convenient form, on fine paper, 
and clear, distinct type, of a series of novels 
that will never lose their power to charm and 
instruct. The republication is from the last 

English edition, embracing the author’s latest 

corrections, notes, &c., and will be completed 

in twelve volumes, demi 8vo., with illustrations, 
and neatly bound in cloth, for twelve dollars 

The publication is made semi-monthly, in parts 

each part to contain a novel complete 


SOME HISTORICAL FACTS. 


A correspondent writes— 

“T, with many more, want this point of his- 
torical information: By what mode the United 
States Constitution was adopted? By the 
people in person, at their elections, or by dele- 
gates in convention or legislative bodies? And 
is it proveable that the people of the free 
States adopted that instrument with the know! 
edge that the Pro-Slavery clauses in it, so called 
were there inserted with the design to favor 
and aid the cause of Slavery? That is, was it 
understood by the people of the free States 
that those clauses were framed and inserted 
for that purpose? ‘Thousands of sterling Anti 
Slavery men are unadvised on these points, and 
*t would be of signal and great service if you 
who doubtless have the source of that history 
would give an exhibit or exposition of it in the 
Era. We need all the historical facts in the 
premises that we can have.” 

The Federal Constitution was ratified by 
Conventions of the several States—that in- 
strument itself providing that , 

“The ratification of the Convention of nine 
States shall be-sufficient for the establishment 
of this Constitution, between the States ratify 
ing the same.” 

These conventions ratified the Constitution 
with the knowledge that there were certain 
clauses in it touching the subject of Slavery, 
but not one of them held that these clauses 
sanctioned or sustained in any way the system 
On the contrary, they were spoken of in the - 
North Carolina Convention as Anti-Slavery in 
their tendency, denounced in the Virginia Con 
vention as investing Congress with power to 
interfere for the abatement of the evil, explain 
ed by Judge Wilson in the Convention of Penn 
sylvania, and Judge Dawes in that of Massa 
chusetts, as being concessions on the part of the 
South, which in reality paved the way for ulti- 
mate emancipation; and these explanations 
were accepted. 

The article in relation to Slave representa 
tion was assented to by the non-Slaveholding 
Interest, because it made provision for the ap- 
portionment of taxes according to the repre 
sentation of that class of persons. 

As the slave trade was at that time univer 
sally considered the parent of Slavery, it was 
held that the extinction of the former would 
put an end to the latter. Hence the provision 
of, the Constitution allowing Congress to pro 
hibit the traffic in the year 1808, an act beyond 
the power of the Congress of the Confederation 
was referred to as a clear gain by the oppo- 
nents of Slavery. 

The provision in regard to fugitives from 
service or labor excited no discussion or agi 
tation in the Federal Convention ; and, so fai 
as we can judge from an examination of the 
proceedings of the State Conventions, attracted 
little attention. The reason of this was, that 
its consequences were not foreseen, and besides 
it was the prevailing belief that Slavery was a 
temporary institution, rapidly tending to ex- 
tinction, when of course these clauses of the 
Constitution in relation to it would become in- 
operative. 


- —_—. 


INDUSTRLAL CONGRESS. 


This body assembled in Washington June 
2d, in Temperance Hall. The following re 
port of proceedings we copy from the Republi: 

InpusTriAL Concress.—The seventh annual 
session of this body met this morning at Tem- 
perance Hall. Mr. Charles Durkee, of Wis 
consin, was appointed temporary chairman, 
and Mr. George F. Gordon, of Philadelphia 
secretary. Adjourned to meet at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

The Congress again met at the time fixed 
upon. A committee was appointed to make 
arrangements to hold public meetings in differ- 
ent parts of the city. The committee on the 
appointment of permanent officers will report 
to-morrow. A series of resolutions were sub- 
mitted, and the Congress then adjourned to 
meet to-morrow morning at nine o'clock. 

Seconp Day.—Morning Session.—The con- 
vention was called to order by Hon. Charles 
Durkee. The Committee on Permanent Or- 
ganization reported the following officers, who 
were elected: For President—William J. Mul- 
len, of Tenn. For Vice Presidents—Hon. Chas 
Durkee, Wisconsin; F. L. Townsend, New 
York ; Samuel Champion, Washington ; N. W. 
Brown, Mass.; E. W. Capron, Rhode Island 
George H. Evans, New Jersey ; Dr. W. J. Young, 
New York; and Thomas Iliman, of Pennsylva- 
nia. Seeretaries—E. N. Capron, Rhode Island 
A. H. Duganne, New York: Charles Goepp 
and G. F. Gordon, of Pennsylvania. — 

Committee on Business—Messrs. Sheddon 
Durkee, Capron, Duganne, S. Champion, Ro- 
senheim, and Young. Committee on Finance— 
Messrs. Brown, Braid, Wood; and Clarke 
Committee to Revise the Constitution and 
Platform—Messrs Duganne, Young, Sheriden, 
Durkee, and Goepp. A resolution was passed. 
unanimously declaring that the Land Reform 
ers would vote for no candidate for President, 
unless pledged, in writing, to sustain the prin- 
ciples of the Industrial Congress. 

Several resolutions were offered and discussed 
at length. 

ry se until to-day at 914 o'clock, A. M. 

Turrp Day.—The morning and evening se 
sions yesterday were passed in business matters, 
and the discussisn of the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the manner of electing Pres'- 
dent and Vice President of the United States 
is anti-democratic, and that we recommend t0 
the people of the United States that such 
change be effected as shall cause the election 
of the chief officers of the Republic, as well 2 
United States Senators, directly by the people. 





Orecon. — We continually hear the most 
encouraging accounts from the settlers in this 
far-off Territory. Climate, soil, and resources, 
are reported as all that heart could wish. One 
of the evidences of their sound sense is the 
favor in which they hold the National Era ’ 
A few days since we received a large club o! 
subseribers from a friend who has lately te 
moved thither, and more, we doubt not, are 0» 
their way. 


A Pretry Larce Crrcix. — A friend, wr 
ting to us about Uncle Tom’s Cabin, says: 
“There haye been twenty-five readers of my 
paper since the beginning of Mrs. Stowe 5 
That number goes a littlé higher tho” 
the one you isaniened: a few weeks ago.” 
This is too hard usage for one newspap' 
Five readers are as many as we can allow 
a paper. We hope our friend will insist that 
every five at least of his circle of twenty-five 





shall take one copy of the Era, 
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Last week, nothing was done. : The Senate 
adjourned over from Monday till Thursday, 
when it again adjourned over till Monday. 
The only proceedings of any interest on Thurs- 
day were the following: 

“Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, presented a 
petition from Chemung county, New York, de- 
scribing the Fugitive Slave Law as inhuman, 
and praying for its repeal, which he moved to 
refer to the Judiciary Committee, but which, 
on motion of Mr. Mangum, was laid on the 
table. 

“The Missouri Railroad bill was then taken 
up, and Mr. Cooper having withdrawn his call 
for the yeas and nays, the amendment was 
agreed to, and the bill passed. 

“The Senate then took up the bill to aid in 
the construction of a plank road in the State 
of Michigan, which was ordered to be en- 
grossed. : 

“On motion of Mr. Seward, the resolution 
which he submittod on a former day, calling 
for the correspondence between the Austrian 
Minister, Mr. Hulsemann, and the Secretary 
of State, was adopted.” 

The House met on Tuesday morning, to ad- 
journ over till Friday, when it again met, and, 
there being no quorum, it adjourned till Mon- 
day. 


—_—.~-. --- 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONVEN- 
TION. 

The Era of last week contained a report of 
the proceedings of this Convention, to the close 
of the first day, J. W. Davis of Indiana was 
chosen permanent President, assisted by some 
thirty Vice Presidents. 

Wednesday the organization was completed 
by the adoption of the rules of the House of 
Representatives as the rules of the Convention, 
and the two-thirds rule. 

The Committee on Credentials made the fol- 
lowing report: 

“That all the States in the Union are repre- 
sented therein, by Delegates duly elected, with 
the exception of South Carolina, from which 
there is no representation. = ; 

“ There were two entire conflicting delegations 
from the State of Georgia: one representing 
the State Rights party, and claiming the right 
to represent the State in the Convention on the 
ground that it more fully represented the De- 
mocracy of the State than any other existing 
organization; and the other representing that 
portion of the Democrats of Georgia belonging 
to the Union party, who claimed seats on the 
ground that they represented a large portion 
of the Democrats of the State. ‘Se 

“After duly hearing and considering the 
claims set forth by the advocates of each dele- 
gation, the Committee decided to recommend 
to the adoption of the Convention the following 
resolutions : i 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic delegation 
from Georgia represented by Mr. Cohen, (State 
Rights,) consisting of twenty-one members, are 
the representatives of Georgia, and are there- 
fore admitted to their seats. - 

“ Resolved, That the delegation represented 
by Mr. Jackson, seventeen in number, are 
Democrats in principle, and reflect the senti- 
ment of a portion of the Demoeracy of Georgia, 
and that they be admitted to seats in the Con- 
vention, and that said delegations, thus united, 
cast the vote of the State. : 

“In the contest in the third district of Maine, 
the Committee decided that George B. Moore 
was entitled to the seat. 

“In the second district of Massachusetts, in 
which Robert Rantoul, jr., and N. J. Lord were 
the contestants, the Committee decided in favor 
of Mr. Lord. tai 

“In the contested seat from the first district 
of Vermont, the Committee decided in favor of 
Merritt Clarke. : 

“Tn relation to the State of South Carolina, 
the Committee reported that a document had 
been presented to them, purporting to be the 
proceedings of some fifty of the people of one 
section of that State, by which they appointed 
Gen. Commander as a delegate to this Conven- 
tion, with power to cast such vote or votes as 
the Convention might think them entitled to. 
The Committee, deeming that the document 
was not such a one as would establish General 
Commander’s right to represent any district or 
portion of the State, decided that he was not 
entitled to a vote in the Convention. 

“The recommendations of this report were 
adopted by the Convention the next day. 

“Mr. Neye, of Massachusetts, soon after- 
wards moved a reconsideration of so much of 
the report as relates to the contested case from 
his State, and made a speech in favor of Mr. 
Rantoul’s right to a seat in the Convention; 
but a reconsideration was refused by laying 
the resolution on the table.”’ > 

By this vote, the Convention read the Demo- 
crats of Mr. Rantoul’s district out of the party, 
for everybody knows that he was regularly 
elected by a Democratic Convention, fairly 
constituted. We congratulate Mr. Rantoul 
on this honorable exclusion, as it leaves him 
unbound by the decisions of the Convention. 

An animated debate took place.the second 
day of the session, on a resolve proposed by 
Mr. Nabers of Mississippi, that the Convention 
would not go into the nomination of candidates 
till a platform should be agreed upon. Mr. 
Soulé of Louisiana opposed this with great 
warmth and eloquence, and was sustained in 
his views by Mr. Floyd of Virginia. Mr. Wise 
took ground against them, but failed to carry 
the Convention with him. 

“The resolution. of Mr. Nabers was laid upon 
the table by the following vote : 

“Yeas—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 

_ Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 

Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Florida, [owa, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, and Illinois. 

_ “ Nays—Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, and California; Georgia not 
voting. * 

“The following Slates wore divided: New 
York, 24 yeas, 11 nays, Ohio, 17 yeas, 5 nays. 

“ Result—yeas 155, nays 123.” 

A Committee of one from each State was 
then appointed, to which were referred all res- 
olutions offered by individual delegates, and it 
was instructed to report a platform for the Par- 
ty. Several sets of resolutions in various forms 
affirming the finality of the Compromise and 
Fugitive Law, proposed by delegates, a major- 
ity from the free States, were accordingly re- 
ferred—together with a resolution in favor of 
the Homestead bill. 

The Convention proceeded on the third day 
to ballot for a Presidential Candidate. We 
present in detail the first ballot and last, so 
that the changes may be understood ; and also 
a summary of all the ballots. 


FIRST BALLOT. 
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to Cass, was 131; to Buchanan, 104 ; to Doug- 
lass, 92; to Marcy, 98; to Butler, 25; to 
Houston, 12; to Lane, 13; to Dodge 3; to 
Dickinson, 16. 

On nearly every ballot Dickinson had re- 
ceived one vote, until the 34th, when Judge 
Barbour announced that Virginie would cast 
her fifteen yotes for Dickinson. It was intend- 
ed, doubtless, as a compliment, but the old gen- 
tleman took it in earnest, and gently pushed 
aside the crown. It took him a long time 
to get through with his profuse thanks to Vir- 
ginia for the infinite honor done him, but he 
must decline in favor of his friend General 
Cass ; whereupon, (the thing being doubtless 
arranged beforehand,) showers of bouquets fell 
upon him from the galleries, collected, we 
presume, by the fair hands of Mike Walsh and 
Captain Rynders. After this, the venerable 
man jogged along comfortably upon his one 
vote to the end of the chapter. It is beauti- 
ful to see great public virtue so liberally re- 
warded. 

It seemed doubtful on the 5th day whether 
the Convention would be able to make a nomi- 
nation. 

General Pierce, of New Hampshire, received 
a single vote on the 33d ballot. On the 35th, 
Judge Barbour announced that he had been 
instructed to cast the fifteen votes of Virginia 
for Franklin Pierce. She was joined on the 
next ballot by eight votes from Maine, five 
from New Hampshire, and two from Tennessee. 
He continued to receive twenty-nine votes on 
every succeeding ballot till the 46th, when one 
vote from Massachusetts, three from Maryland, 
and two from Kentucky, were added to the 
his adherents. By the 48th ballot, he had 
risen to fifty-five. On the 49th and last, there 
was a regular stampede, the account of which 
we abridge from the Intelligencer. 

FORTY-NINTH AND LAST VOTE. 
The roll was then called for the forty-ninth 
ote. 
: When the State of North Carolina was reach- 
ed— 

Mr. McRae said: Mr. President, North 
Carolina came here anxious to nominate a can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States. 
[A Voice: So did we.| In good faith we have 
tendered the olive branch to the North. North 
Carolina. wil] still continue to tender the olive 
branch to the North. Now, in good faith, we 
propose to go for one who has been in the field 
just long enotigh to show that he is a gallant 
soldier; who has been in the Cabinet long 
enough to show that he is an able statesman; 
who has been in Congress long enough to show 
that he is faithful to the rights of the States 
and to the Union of the States; in whom the 
principles of Democracy are as solid and as 
unyielding as his own granite hills. We cast 
our ten votes for Gen. Frank!in Pierce. [Tre- 
mendous applause. | 

The State of Georgia being called— 

Mr. Cohen said: We look to the true De- 
mocracy of the North for the banner-bearer of 
our party. We too, have rallied around every 
son of the North with the warmest affection 
and with the sincerest desire to centre upon 
them as they have been presented to us. Geor- 
gia unanimously casts her ten votes for Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire. [Cheers 
and long-continued applause. } 

Tennessee being called— 

Mr. Polk, of that State, said: Tennessee with 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and other sis- 
ter States, has, for the purpose of harmonizing 
this Convention and making a nomination, au- 
thorized me to cast her twelve votes for Gen. 

Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire. 

The vote up to this time stood as follows: 


STATES, 


Maine- - - - 
*New Hampshire 
Vermont- - - 
Massachusetts - 
Rhode Isl@nd_ - 
Connecticut - 
New York - 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland - 
Virginia - - 
North Carolina 
Georgia - - 
Alabama - 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Ohio - - 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Indiana - 
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Mr. Grover understood, on consultation with 
his colleagues, that it was not necessary for 
New York to retire. He undergtood, from a 
very brief consultation with the different inter- 
ests of New York represented in this Conven- 
tion, that it was their opinion that they could 
give the electoral vote of that State for Frank- 
lin Pierce. He therefore cast the thirty-five 
votes of New York for Gen. Pierce, of New 
Hampshire. [Cheer after cheer was given, and 
prolonged applause succeeded. | 

The roll having been called through— 

A Delegate from Alabama said that, feeling 
their interests identical with those of their sis- 
ter States with whom they had been voting in 
unison, for the peace and harmony of tho par- 
wy they would withdraw their vote for Mr. 

uchanan and give it for New Hampshire’s 
gallant son, Gen. Franklin Pierce. [Cheers and 
applause. | 

The excitement at this time was so great 
that it was almost impossible to hear what was 
said or see what was going on, the members 
being all on their feet, most of them standing 
on the benches. Maryland, Vermont, and other 
States in succession changed their votes to Gen. 
Pierce, amidst tremendous cheering and pro- 
longed applause. 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, rose to change the 
vote of that State for Gen. Pierce. He said 
that Indiana yielded Gen. Cass, shedding drops 
of blood, for they owed him more than any 
other man in the Democratic party. When 
the black flag of fanaticism and abolitionism 
was unfurled in the North, and bid fair to 
sweep over the Northern States and prostrate 
every public man who stood forth for the rights 
of the South, Gen. Cass came to the aid of 
those who were true to the Constitution. 
[Cheers and applause.] Battling this flood of 
fanaticism, under his auspices, the Democratic 
party stood here to-day united, and as firm as 
the flag which waved over them. But he de- 
sired to change the thirteen votes of Indiana 
to Gen. Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire. 
[Applause and cheers. ] 

Gov. Porter said that he was authorized to 
cast the twenty-seven votes of the old Keystone 
State for that gentleman, by the direction of a 
‘majority of the delegation, 

y this time the excitement was now so in- 
tense and the applause and cheers so frequent 
that at times it was utterly impossible to see 
who was addressing the Convention or hear 
what they were saying. 

Mr. Wilson, of Ohio, congratulated the mem- 
bers of the Convention on the symptoms ofhar- 
mony exhibited here, and in a spirit of har- 
mony and unanimity Ohio would respond to 
the vall. Ohio changed her vote so as to & 
seventeen votes for Gen. Pierce, two for Gen. 
Cass, two for Douglas, one for Houston, and 
one for Butler. 

Mr. Richardson said that the State of Illi- 
nois had presented one of her own sons, and 
cast her vote for him, in accordance with the 
wish of the entire Democracy of that State. 
they now rejoiced that the time had come when 
all their bickerings could cease, and they uni- 
ted with the great Democratic party in casting 
their vote for Gen. Franklin Pierce, of New 
Hampshire. [Cheers.] oa 

Mr. Soulé cast the six votes of Louisiana for 
Gen. Pierce, stating that the ion from 
that State not only gave these insignificant 
votes, but hearts that would do good service in 
the coming contest. ‘ r 
_ Mr. McClelland, of Michigan, by the unani- 
mous voice of the delegation, gave the six votes 
of Michigan for Gen. Franklin Pierce, and in 
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for Gen. Pierce, which occasioned prolonged 
cheers and applause. 

Gen. Commander, of South Carolina, asked 
leave to address the Convention ; but not being 
a member of the Convention, leave was not 
granted. 

Silence being restored, the result of the forty- 
ninth vote was announced, as follows: 


For Gen. Franklin Pierce - ‘ - 282 
For Gen. Lewis Cass = i yee 
For Hon. Stephen A. Douglas - geste 
For Gen. Sam Houston’ - i re ae" 
For Gen. William O. Butler . - getty 


Scattering votes, given by Ohio, 6. 

Gen. Pierce having received two-thirds of all 
the votes cast— 

The President declared him duly nominated 
as the Democratic candidate for President of 
the United States. 

Tremendous and prolonged cheering suc- 
ceeded the announcement of the vote, and at a 
few minutes past two o’clock the Convention 
adjourned, to meet at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

As the members were dispersing from the 
hall, the New York delegation commenced 
firing a salute of one hundred and one guns in 
honor of the nomination, which called forth 
renewed cheers. 


In the afternoon session, the Convention on 
the second ballot nominated William R. King, 


of Alabama, for the Vice Presidency, by a vote 
of 277, 11 votes being cast for Jefferson Davis. 


Just before the balloting, the report of the 
Committee on a Platform was received, laid 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. On 
completing the nomination it was taken up and 
read, as follows : 


Resolved, That the American Democracy place 
their trust in the intelligence, the patriotism, and the 
discriminating justice of the American people. 

Resolved, That we regard this as a distinctive fea- 
ture of our political creed, which we are proud to 
maintain before the world as the great moral clement 
in a form of government, springing from and upheld 
by the popular will; and we contrast it with the creed 
and practice of Federalism, under whatever name or 
form, which seeks to palsy the will of the constituent, 
and which conceives no imposture too monstrous for 
the popular credulity. 

Resolved, therefore, That, entertaining these views, 
the Democratic party of this Union, through their 
delegates assembled in a general convention of the 
States, coming together in a spirit of concord. of de- 
votion to the doctrines and faith of a free yrepresenta- 
tive Government, and appealing to their fellow-citi- 
zens for the rectitude of their intentions. renew and 
reassert, before the American people, the declarations 
of principles avowed by them when, on former occa- 
sions, in general convention, they presented their 
candidates for the popular suffrage. : 


Then follow the well-known Baltimore reso- 
lutions, which it is needless to republish, except 
the 9th, a reference being made to this in the 
new resolves which follow : 


9. That Congress has no power under the Constitu- 
tion to interfere with or control the domestic institu- 
tions of the several States, and that such States are 
the sole and proper judges of everything appertaining 
to their own affairs, not prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion; that all efforts of the Abolitionists or others, 
made to induce Congress to interfere with questions 
of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation there- 
to, are calculated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences; and that all such efforts 
have an inevitable tendency to diminish the happi- 
ness of the people, and endanger the stability and 
permanency of the Union, and ought not to be coun- 
tenanced by any friend of our political institutions. 

Resolved, That the foregoing proposition covers, 
and was intended to embrace, the whole subject of 
slavery agitation in Congress; and therefore the Dem- 
ocratic party of the Union, standing upon this na- 
tional platform, will abide by and adhere to a faithful 
execution of the acts known as the Compromise meas- 
ures, settled by the last Congress—the act for the re- 
claiming of fugitives from service or labor included, 
which act, being designed to carry out an express 
provision of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity 
thereto, be repealed or so changed as to destroy or 
impair its efficiency. 

esolved, That the Democratic party will resist all 
attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whateyer 
shape or color the attempt may be made. 

Resolved, That the proceeds of the public lands 
ought to be sacredly applied to the national objects 
specified in the Constitution ; and that we are opposed 
to any law for the distribution of such proceeds 
among the States, as alike inexpedient in policy and 
repugnant to the Constitution. 

Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to taking 
from the President the qualified veto power, by which 
he is enabled, under restrictions and responsibilities 
amply sufficient to guard the public interest. to sus- 
pend the passage of a bill whose merits cannot secure 
the approval of two-thirds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives until the judgment of the people can 
be obtained thereon, and which has saved the Ameri- 
can people from the corrupt and tyrannical domina- 
tion of the Bank of the United States, and from a 
‘corrupting system of general internal improvements. 

Resolved, That the Democratie party will faithfully 
abide by and uphold the principles laid down in the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798, and in 
the report of Mr. Madison to the Virginia Legislature 
in 1799; that it adopts those principles as constitu- 
ting one of the main foundations of its political creed, 
and is resolved to carry them out in their obvigus 
mneaning and import. 

Resolved, That the war with Mexico, upon all the 
principles of patriotism and the laws of nations, was 
a just and necessary war on our part, in which every 
American citizen should have shown himself on the 
side of his country, and neither morally nor physical- 
ly, by word or deed, have given aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

Resolved, That we rejoice at the restoration of 
friendly relations with our sister Republic of Mexico, 
and earnestly desire for her all the blessings and pros- 
perity which we enjoy under republican institutions, 
and we congratulate the American people upon the 
results of that war, which have so manifestly justified 
the policy and conduct of the Democratic party, and 
insured to the United States “indemnity for the past 
and security for the future.” 

Resolved, That, in view of the condition of popular 
institutions in the Old World, a high and saered duty 
is devolved with increased responsibility upon the 
Democratie party of this country, as the party of the 
people, to uphold and maintain the rights of every 
State, and thereby the Union of the States, and to 
sustain and advance among us constitutional liberty, 
by continuing to resist all monopolies and exclusive 
legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense of 
the many, and by a vigilant and constant adherence 
to those principles and compromises of the Constitu- 
tion which are broad enough and strong enough to 
uphold the Union as it is, and the Union as it shall 
be, in the full expansion of the energies and capaci- 
ties of this great and progressive people. 

The reading of the resolution in reference to 
the Compromise measures was received with 
tremendous applause, and its reading being 
called for‘again, it was read the second time, 
amidst repeated cheers. 

The resolutions having been read through— 

Mr. Wilder, of Louisiana, moved their adop- 
tion, and on this motion demanded the previous 
question. 

A delegate asked a separate vote on each 
resolution, 

General Saunders, of North Carolina, said 
that that could not be done; the question must 
be taken upon the resolutions as a whole. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered with but a few votes in 
the negative. 

The President then ruled the motion to 
take a separate yote on each resolution out of 
order. 

The question was then taken on the resolu- 
tions, and they were agreed to with but three 
or four dissenting voices, : A 

Cheer after cheer followed, given with a most 
hearty good will. 

Resolutions were then reported from a com- 
mittee, to whom the subject had been referred, 

uesting the several States to send no more 
delegates to future National Conventions than 
twice the number of votes to which they were 
entitled in the Electoral College, and providing 
for the holding of the next National Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These resolutions elicited some debate, the 
purport of which, on account of the confusion, 
could not be understood. 

A motion to lay the resolutions on the table 
was negatived by a vote of States—yeas 136, 
nays 152. . 

“Amidst the aly possible confusion, the 
question was taken on the adoption of the reso- 
jutions, the vote being by States, but the noise 
was such that the announcement of the result 
was not heard. The resolutions, however, were 
declared to have been adopted. 

The following gentlemen were announced as 
the Democratic National Committee : 


H. Strickland, Maine. L. R. Adams, Miss, 
Chas. Atherton, N.H. Alex. G. Penn, La. 
D. A. Smolley, Vt. A. P. Edgerton, Ohio. 


B. F. Hallett, Mass. —‘ Francis P. Stone, Ky. 
W. B. Sayles, R. I. Geo. W. Jones, Tenn. 
James T. Pratt,Conn. A. F. Morrison, Ind. 


J. T. Buckman, N. Y. 


Isaac Cook, Illinois. 
Joseph C. Potts, N.J. 


Ferd. Kennett, Mo. 


Joseph Campbell, Pa. Nap. B. Burrows, Ark. 
; R. Riddle, Del. T.T. Brodhead, Mich. 
Rob. M. McLane, Md. Th, Baltzell, Florida, 
Wm, H, Clark, Va. ~ Jas. W. Scott, Texas, 
W. Winslow, N.C, Jos. C. K. Napp, Iowa. 
8. T. Bailey, Ga. Ben. L. Henning, Wis. 
Edw. C. Betts, Ala. W. M. Gwin, Califor. 


A resolution of thanks to the Mechanics’ In- 

te, the Committee ‘of Arrangements, and 
the citizens of Baltimore, was then passed unan- 
imously, as was also a resolutson of thanks to 
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tion. 

* Amid loud cries of “A speech from Davis,” 
“Three Cheers for the Ladiés of Baltimore,” 
&e., the Convention, at half past six o'clock, 
adjourned sine die. 


The following is a recapitulation of all the 
votes : 
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A FEW INQUIRIES ABOUT IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Seeing you so complatsant in answering the 
inquiries of your less-informed readers upon the 
various subjects which they propose, I feel in- 
clined to trouble you with the solution of a 
question which I could never fully understand. 
It has become quite customary of late—with 
“mousing politicians” who wi “have an axe 
to grind”—to represent the Irish people as 
being the victims of a peculiar oppression by 
the British Government. Now, I want to ask, 
in what respect does the Government of Great 
Britain oppress its Irish subjects, any more 
than it does those of England and Scotland ? 
It is true that the great majority of them are 
more degraded by ignorance and superstition ; 
but is this not rather owing to their subjection 
to the dominion of Popery, than to the civil 
power? Were their whole community to have 
the benefit of common, school education, the 
Bible put into their hands, and a pure Gospel 
preached unto them, in what respects would 
they differ from their fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the kingdom? By condescending to 
reply to these interrogatories, you will oblige 

IGNoRAMUS. 

From the year 1154, when Henry II, armed 
with authority from Pope Adrian IV, under- 
took the inyasion of Ireland for the purpose of 
subjecting it to the Papal yoke, to the time of 
Cromwell, who attempted by the baptism of 
blood to conyert it to Protestantism, to the 
year 1801, when, through duplicity and cor- 
ruption, the nationality of Ireland was extin- 
guished by the famous act of Union, down to 
1829, when, after a protracted struggle, the 
Principle of Federation was recognised by the 
British Parliament in the act of Catholic 
Emancipation, the conduct of the English Goy- 
ernment towards Ireland was marked by gross 
bigotry, implacable selfishness, and almost un- 
heard-of cruelty. The conquest of Jreland was 
the first great oppression... Then followed con- 
fiscation, proscription, persecution, systematic 
attempts at extermination, laws prohibiting 
marriage between the two races, and between 
Catholics and Protestants, and inflicting the 
penalty of hanging upon a Priest who should 
celebrate such q marriage. 

No doubt Popery has had much to do with 
the ignorance and degradation of Ireland ; but 
the long-continued misrule of England had a 
great deal more to do with it. It is only of 
late years that the British Government has 
manifested a desire to do justice to the Irish 
People; but it is not to be expected that its 
change of policy, recent and partial as it is, 
can speedily remove the consequences and 
eradicate the bitter antipathies growing out of 
the centuries of misery and outrage under 
which they have groaned, 





Goy. Hunt, or New York, AnD THE Fver- 
TIVE Suave Case.—Gov. Hunt, of New York, 
has addressed a letter to Senator Morgan, of 
that State, in relation to the release from prison 
of Snowden, the fugitive slave of Dr. Allen 
Thomas, of Howard county, Md. He alleges 
that Snowden’s innocence of the charge for 
which he was imprisoned was clearly establish- 
ed, and not knowing he was a fugitive slave, 
he did not for a moment hesitate to pardon 
him, He considered it but an act of justice to 
an innocent prisoner, and adds; 

“ At the time of granting the pardon, I had 
no knowledge or suspicion that Snowden was 
the same person referred to in the letter 
addressed to me by Dr. Allen Thomas, of 
Maryland. Indeed, it did not occur to my 
mind that I had received such a letter until 
my attention was subsequently called to the 
fact. This inadvertence will not surprise you, 
who know something of the immense pressure 
upon the Executive for pardons, and of the 
hundreds of applications constantly pending 
before me. 

“On referring to the letter of Dr. Thomas, 
I find that it contains no expression or intima- 
tion of a design to pursue and reclaim Snowden 
as a fugitive slave. It was not for me to 
assume that his inquiry was made with any 
such intention. It is the first instance that has 
come to my knowledge where a distant owner 
has attempted to regain possession of a slave 
who had been convieted of felony.” 

The Governor refers to his , eR explicit 
avowals in favor of the constitutional com- 
promises, and against further sectional colli- 
sions, as evidence of the fact that he is incapa- 
ble of exercising his office with a view to defeat 
the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, or any 
other law. 


Are we to understand from this, that, had 
Governor Hunt known that Snowden was a 
fugitive slave, he would have refused to exer- 
cise his pardoning power? Refused to pardon 
a man, with the conclusive evidence before him 
that he was not guilty, for the sake of enabling 
his owner to catch him? He could not have 
done so, Without a gross abuse of power, aud 
without dishonoring his office. The demand 
for Snowden as a fugitive from justice was 
fraud. With what color of decency equld the 
Governor have usurped power to save the 
owner from its consequenses 





ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER HERMANN—FOUR 


DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New Yor, June 6, 1852. 
The steamer Hermann, with Bremen dates 
et the naar egy of the 26th ulft., 
arriv e brings 130 passen amon 
whom are Madame er Iboni and arn The 
Niagara arrived out on the 24th ult. 
England.—A company, with a capital of two 
millions five hundred thousand pounds, has been 
started at London, to establish a line of steam- 
ers between the Thames and New York, touch- 
. at Cork for - Orie Bis had co re 
uth’s m«¢ an family f arri in 
London, and would aboctiy leave for America. 
g addreen of Lard John Rusedl to the cleclors 
the a Lord John Russell to the electors 





of the city of London, He announces himself 


election. 
The liberal candidate hax been returned 
from Windsor by a large majority. 

_ The new Crystal Palace project excites great 
interest, and ble the number of shares re- 
quired have been applied for. 

France——The mission of M. de Heckerrn to 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia has prov- 
ed a complete failure—both of them having re- 
fused him audience. 

Accounts from Paris chiefly relate to the 
speculations concerning a coalition formed 
against Napoleon by the Northern powers dur- 
ing the recent visit of the Czar. A correspond- 
ent of the London Times sends the substance 
of notes drawn up by the Northern powers, who 
do not object to Napoleon becoming an elect- 
ive Emperor, but announce their determina- 
tion to resist any attempt on his part to found 
and perpetuate an imperial dynasty. 

In the event of Napoleon’s becoming an 
elective Emperor, the Northern powers would 
demand his assurance to observe existing trea- 
ties to keep within the present territorial limits 
of France, and to explain the political doctrines 
of his Government. They profess to look upon 
Napoleon only as the temporary and provision- 
al ruler, and recognise the House of Bourbon 
as the sole legitimate dynasty of France. This 
determination has occasioned great chagrin to 
the Bonapartists. 

Breadstuffs—Maxwell’s circular of Tuesday 
says there was a fair attendance at to-day’s 
market, and wheat and flour met with a good 
consumptive demand at 3d. advance in flour 
and 1d. in wheat. Corn was very scarce, and 
parcels on the spot brought 1s. a 18d. advance. 

London Markets.—The Corn market at Mark 
Lané remained firm at the late advance, and 
in some cases the prices of last week were ex- 
ceeded. Foreign when was unchanged. Ameri- 
can flour sold more freely, but prices had not 
advanced. Floating cargoes of corn and wheat 
continued searce, and were held firmly at a 
slight advance. 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


: New York, June 4, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have before me the London Nonconformist 
of May 19th, the Times of the 21st, and the 
Patriot of the 20th. The Times is a daily, and 
the other two, weekly papers, all edited with 
distinguished ability From the Nonconformist 
I take some account of two of the “ Religious 
Anniversaries,” in London, during the month 
of May. 

The Peace Society held its thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting in Finsbury Chapel, May 18th, 
Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P., in the chair. The 
meeting was Rally attended. Three resolu- 
tions were discussed : 

1. Referring to the Congress of the Friends 
of Peace, held in London, July, 1851, at a time 
when there was “a general gathering of the 
nations at that time in this metropolis, to wit- 
ness the peaceful and marvellous triumphs of 
commerce, industry, and art, displayed in the 
Great Exhibition.” 

2. Expressing indignation and surprise at 
the pertinacity with which the Militia bill is 
forced through the House of Commons, under 
pretence that there is danger of invasion by 
France. 

3. Deprecating the ignoble war in South 
Africa, and the danger of another protracted 
conflict with the Burman Empire. 

The Secretary made an oral statement of 
the contents of the annual report: in other 
words, a speech, that was loudly cheered. This 
practice I would recommend to the secretaries 
of our national societies. The speakers were 
Messrs. Hindley, Richards, Brock, Bowly, Bur- 
net, Henson, and Price. Those who have 
heard Mr. Brock and Mr. Burnet will readily 
believe that the speaking was eloquent, and 
will not be surprised at the numerous intro- 
ductions, in the report, of the words “hear,” 
“hear,” “ hear,” “applause,” “loud applause,” 
“ cheers and laughter,” “ cheers.” 

When in England, some years since, I heard 
a good story of the method adopted by some 
Quakers in Birmingham to prevent the enlist- 
ment of troops for a foreign war. Govern- 
ment had sent up a strong recruiting force, 
with a band of music, and orders to. establish 
an attractive rendezvous, Show bills were 
posted throughout the town—“ Wanted 5.000 
able-bodied young men, to fight for their coun- 
try—Liberal Bounty and Good Wages—God 
save the Queen!” The next day, another 


ed side by side with the other, running thus: 
“Wanted 5,000 nice young men, to be sent 
beyond the seas, to be shot at at eight pence a 
day!” It is needless to say, that the Queen’s 
recruiting sergeants had to quit the town, 
without enlisting a single man. 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety held its annual meeting in Crosby Hall, 
May 17th. G. W. Alexander, Esq., the emi- 
nent banker, presided. “There was a time,” 
said he, “ when our country was the ring-leader 
in the slaveholding system, but now, happily, 
there was not a spot in the British dominions 
upon which a human being could be found in 
bondage.” 

The Secretary, instead of reading an ab- 
stract of the annual report, recapitulated in an 
eloquent speech the operations of the Society, 
and the progress of its principles, during the 
past year, 

It appears that the foreign slave trade, 
though increased in certain places, had, on the 
whole, diminished in activity. Finding that the 
fiscal regulations of the British Government. in 
1846, in favor of slave-grown sugars, had nearly 
doubled the demand for fresh slaves, peremp- 
tory orders had been given to the cruisers on 
the Brazilian station to enter, if need be, the 
ports and rivers of the empire, and capture all 
vessels suspected of being engaged in the traflic. 
The right of freedom to all Africans, import- 
ed into the Spanish Colonies since May 30, 
1820, or into Brazil since March 30, 1830, to- 
gether with their descendants, who are now 
held in slavery in these countries, in violation 
of both treaties and law, is asserted by the 
British Government. The hope is therefore 
cherished that the iniquitous traflic will be 
greatly curtailed, although experience shows 
that, while slavery continues, the slave trade 
cannot be wholly suppressed. 

The meeting was eloquently addressed by 
Messrs. Bourne, Burnet, and Owen. The hat- 
ter gentleman concluded his speech as follows: 

“Among the means of perpetuating the 
true greatness of England, we will be watch- 
ful for the interests of liberty and humanity 
throughout the world. If patriots come to us 
from the scenes of glorious conflicts, though 
not yet detedied:> thaws Italy like Mazzini, 
from Germany like Kinkel and Ronge and 
Bruge, from Hungary like the illustrious Kos- 
suth—they shall have the loudest greetings 
and the kindest sympathies we can give. [Loud 
applause.| If tyrants seek refuge here, even 
from the effects of their own tyranny—a kin 
without a crown, and anxious‘to save the he 
which was unworthy to wear it—a despot, the 
very hearing of whose deeds of blood has filled 
us with horror, and who is cast out as the off- 
scouring of his country—he may hide himself 
in undisturbed security, but he shall receive no 
honors from our functionaries without the stern 
protest of an indignant people. [Renewed ap- 
plause,] If the true Abolitionist come from 
the United States, we will embrace him as a 
brother, and receive him with ‘double honor’ 
for his work’s sake—receive him to our homes 
as a guest—if a Christian, to our churches as 
a member—if a speaker, to our platforms as 
an orator—if a preacher, to our pulpits, that 
there, as in his own land, he may ‘proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, deliverance 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.’ But, if there come 
from the same land a slaveholder, or an apolo- 
gist for slavery, or one who was never known 
at home as a fellew-laborer among the friends 
of the slave, and for the sake of good-fellow- 
ship suddenly professes his conversion — a 
doubtful, temporary conversion—to the cause 
of the slave, or a delegate duly authorized by - 
an infected sacioty, ible, Missionary, Tract, 
or Sunday School Union, [loud cheers,] we 
will use no harshness, we will not forget our 
common Saxon origin, we. will not reject the 
hope that the Anglo-Saxon and the America- 
no-Saxon races are yet to be united in glorious 
labors for the eration of the world—but 
we will be faithful; our ‘secret love’ shall not 
pee our — gg eg ‘aml 
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00 pork platforms, shall be closed inst him. 
But we will open our lips, and they shall utter 
the truths of God; we will say to one and all 
of them, Go back to your land of boasted free- 
and ‘loose the bi ne a5 wialaanes®, wee 

7 re} e oppressed ; 
are cast out to thy 







the heavy burden: 





show bill was seen, thick as blackberries, post- 


Then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thy health shall spring forth speedily ; 
thy righteousness shall go before thee, and the 
Lord shall be thy reward” [Loud and long- 
continued applause.] ” 

Resolutions, offered by Messrs. Manly, Sturge, 
Dickenson, and Scoble, were adopted. 

These statements, so recent and encouraging, 
from our trans-Atlantic Peace and Anti-Sla- 
very brethren, will, I doubt not, be perused 
with satisfaction by some of your numerous 
readers, who approve the principles of those 
associations. When Peace and Freedom uni- 
versally prevail, men, like some who now figure 
at the Baltimore Democratic Convention, will 
be no more thought of than phosphorescent 
rotten wood in sunlight. 


Truly yours, MANHATTAN. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 





THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS§-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
Monpay, June 7. 

Several bills were passed; among them, one 
granting to Michigan the right of way and a 
donation of land for a plank road from Grand 
river to Montreal river, and another for the 
improvement of San Diego river. 

The Cumberland dam bill, appropriating 
$50.000 for repairs, was discussed, but not 
finally acted on. 

The Senate, after an Executive session, ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monnay, June 7. 


The bill granting lands to the different 
States, for the maintenance of the insane, 
which had been reported by the Committee on 
Public Lands, and on which a motion to re- 
commit it was pending. was taken up. 

Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, moved to re- 
fer the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered on 
the motion to recommit, Mr. Hall withdrew it. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, moved to lay 
the bill on the table; and the yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the motion was negativ- 
ed—yeas 86, nays 115. 

The morning hour having expired, the reso- 
lution which was pending from a former day, 
fixing the day for terminating the session—the 
second of August—was taken up. 

Mr. Richardson was as anxious, he said, to 
close the session as any other gentleman, but 
he did not think the public business could be 
transacted by the time designated, and moved 
to substitute as an amendment, Monday, the 
sixteenth, and called for the yeas and nays; 
which having been seconded, the main ques- 
tion was put on the amendment, which was 
agreed to—yeas 81, nays 62. 

The bill for making an appropriation for a 
road in Oregon was then read, and was op- 
posed by Mr. Brooks, of New York, who con- 
sidered it as a sort of entering wedge, the re- 
sponsibility of which, he said, rested with the 
advocates of the bill. 

Mr, Stuart, of Michigan, supported the bill, 
as being called for by the interests of human- 
ity. 

Mr. Lane, of Oregon, explained the nature 
and objects of the bill; and the previous ques- 
tion having been seconded, it was read a third 
time. 

The yeas and nays were taken on engrossing 
the bill; it was agreed to—yeas 94, nays 52. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. . 


Senate.—Thé House bill, ratifying an ex- 
change of certain Government lots in Natchez, 
Mississippi, was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Cooper’s resolution, directing an inquiry 
into the expediency of employing certain artists 
ta paint historical pictures for the Executive 
mansion, was adopted. 

After debate on several ineffectual motions 
to take up particular bills, the Senate went 
into Executive session. 

Hovsr.—The House passed the bill making 
appropriation for the construction of certain 
roads in Minnesota. 

An ineffectual effort was made to take up 
the bill for the establishment of & Branch Mint 
in California; and the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the Iowa Land Bill. 


=o ae 


the session (Saturday) was passed in the dis- 
cussion of resolutions on various subjects. A 
general committee of five was appointed to 
take care of the interests of the Congress du- 
ring the ensuing year. Providence, R. I., was 
agreed upon as the place of its next annual 
meeting ; and the Congress adjourned szne die. 

Tae Municrpat Exections.—The following 
is the result of the election held in this city on 
Monday last, for a Mayor, to serve for two 











years : 
Wards. John W. Maury. Walter Lenox. 
First - - - 352 170 
Second - - 420 190 
Third - - - 376 243 
Fourth - - 383 350 
Fifth - - - 246 150 
Sixth -° - - 319 172 
Seventh - - 293 221 
Total - - - 2,389 1,496 

1,496 
Maury’s majority 893 

MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday morning, the 8th instant, in the 
First Colored Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. 
John Francis Cook, Mr. Joun Ottver, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, to Miss Louisa W. Demor- 
tik, of Norfolk, Virginia. 

On the 1st instant,.by the Rev. Alexander 
Murray, Rev. ALexanper R. Rank, of Craw- 
ford county, Illinois, to Miss V. C. De Grorr, 
of Scottsville, Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 








FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Either of the following-named monthly Journals may be 
obtained of Fowrers & Wextis, New York and Boston: 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
a Repository of Science, Literature, ant General Intelli- 
gence, amply illustrated with Engravings. 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Ke- 
forme : Devoted to Physiology, H ydropathy, and the Laws 
of Lite. Profusely illustrated. 

THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. Illustra- 
ted with Engravings. 

THE UNIVERSAL. PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and Verbatim Keporting, with practical In- 
struction to Learners. 

Please address FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. April |—3m 








ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 

203 Washington, corner of Bromfield strezt, Boston. 
PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 
CABOTYPES— 

Jane 3 -ly Largest in the World is 


JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs,) Boston, 


J O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter’s Work, such as re- 
e pairing dwelling houses, stores, kc, and putting up 
and altering any kind of fixtures. He will, by prompt at- 
tention to all orders, endeavor to give entire satisfac ion to 
his patrons June 3—6m 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for new Pictorial, Standard, Historical, und 
Religious Works 
T's snbscriber-publit hes a large number of most valua- 

ble b.oks, very popular, and of such a mora! and reli- 
gions influence, that while good men may safely engage in 
their circula:ion, they will confer a public benefit, and re- 
ceive a fair compensation for their labor. 
To young persons of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers an opportanity for profitable employment seldom to 
be met with. There is not a town in the Union where a 
right honest and well dispcsed perron can fail selling from 
50 to 200 volumes, according to the p»pulation 
Persons wishing to engage in their sale will receive 
promptiy, by mail, a Circular containing full particulars, 
“with “ Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” 
together with the terms on which they will be farnisbed, 
by addressing the subscriber, post yy 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

May 21. 








181 William street, New York 


“ UNCLE TOM’s CABIN.’ 
Mts. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story. first pub- 
lished in the Nationa’ Era and now just issued in 
two handsome volumes, illustrated by six well-exeeuted 
Engravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Cornhill, up stairs. 
A discount will be made to thuse who take an extra namber 
of for distribution. Price—$l, in paper covers; 
be, Ge os bette rk Oder 600 miler free of post 
seven tee Tee of $1.25. Fractional parts of 2 doliar 
retarded: >’ _@. W. LIGHT, 


‘March 18. No. 3 








InpustriaL Coneress.—The last day of 


covoud vein FOR THE CURE OF P 
S, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS 
WHOOPING. COUGH, ChOUP, ASTHMA, AND 
66 yt. 4 by the river, upon the bank thereof shall grow 
all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, and the 
_— thereof shall be for meat and the leaf thereof for med- 
Here was hope for the s ck recorded long ago, and every 
year adds new proof to the assurance that these promises 
shall not fail. 
As Medical Science discovers and designates the reme- 
dies nature has given one by one, the diseases that afflict 
our race yield to the control of art. Of all the maladies we 
suffer from, none has carried more victims t> an untimely 
grave than Consumption of tbe Lungs. Snabjvined we zive 
some evidence that this too may be cared, and that Pul- 
monary Co-aplaints, in all their forms, may be removed by 
Cherry Pectoral. 
Space will not permit ne to publish here any proportion 
of the cures it has effected, but the Agent below named will 
furnish oor Circular, tree, whereon are tull particulars and 
indisputable proof of these facts. 
Sufferers: read and jadge for yourselves. 


For Influenza and Whooping Cough. 
Nasuvilve, Tenn., June 26, 18651. 
Sin: I have repeatedly used your Cherry Pectoral for 
Whooping Cough and Iufinenza, and have uo hesitation in 
pr ita plete remedy. four of my children 
have been aff: ted with these aiseises and the free use of 
the P.ctoral has always afforded almost instant relief. 
JAMES GLOVER, 
We attest the trath of the above statement. 
M. McGINTY, Editor of the Nushville Wh g. 
J. M. ZIMMERMAN, Druggist. 


For a Consumptive Cough. 
PirtssuacH, Pa., Fb, %5, 1851. 
Dear Sir: For three years I have been afflicted with a 
cough, so distressing that | trequently despaired of recove- 
ry; much of the time | was obliged to sit up ali nigat in 
my chair, as my cough would suffocate me when | laid down. 
Having used many remedies without much relief, | at last 
triei the Cherry Pectoral, which under Providence has cur- 
ed me aitugether. 1 am with gratitude yours 
JAMES McUANDLESS. 
a 
This is one of the numerous Cures of Asthma which 
have been accredited to Cherry Pectoral. 
AvpBany, N. Y., April 17, 1848. 
Dear Sin: | have for years been afflicted with Asthma 
in the worst form, so that | bave been obliged to sleep in 
my chair for a larger part of the time, being unable to 
breathe on my bed. | bad tried a great many medicines to 
ho vurpuse, uotil my physician prescribed, as an experi- 
ment, your Cher y Pectoral. 
At fiest it seemed to make me worse; but in less than a 
week | began tv experience the most gratifying relief from 
ita use; aud now, in four wecks, the disease is entirely re- 
moved. [can sleep ou. my bel with comfort, and evjoy a 
state of health which | had never expected to er joy. 
GEORGE 8. FAR4NT, 
Commissio. und Forwarding Merchant. 
Dr. Aver, LowgeLt. 


From the President of Amherst College, Edward 
Hitchcock, M. D., LL. D, &€c 


Amuearst, Sept. 12, 1848. 
Sir: I have used yoar Cherry Pectorul, ia my own case 
of d-ep-seate!t bronchitis, a.d aw sati-fied, from ats chem- 
ical constitution, that it is an «dmirable compouad for the 
relief of laryngial and brouchial difficalties. if my opinion , 
as to its sup-rior character,can be of any service, you are 
at liberty to use it a8 you think proper. 
EuUWaKD HITCHCOCK, 





J.C. Aver 


Amoug tne other distinguished authorities who have lent 
their names to recommend this preparation as the best 
known to them for affections of the lungs are: 

President Perkins, Verment Med. College. 

Pr-f. Silliman, Yale College 

Prof Valentine Wott, New York. 

Prof. Cleaveland Bowdoin Med College. 

Prof. Butterfield, Ohio Med College 

(Canadian Journal of Medical Science. 

Boston Med aad Surgical tournal. 

Ubarleston (S. C.) Medical Keview. 

New Jersey Medic.| Keporter 

Hon Henry Clay, U.S Sena‘or. 

Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, Am. Ambassador to Turkey. 

Gen Ewmanuei Buln-s, President of Chili. 

Kt Kev. Ea Power, Lord Bishop of Toronto. 

Rev. Doct. Lansing, Br oktya, New York. 

Archbishop Purcell, of ( inciunati, hio 
Also, many eminent persoi ages in foreign countries. 
Not only in the more dangerous and distressing diseases 
of the Lungs, but also as a family medicine fur occasional 
use it is the safest, pleavantest, and best in the world 
Prepared and sold by JAMES CU. AYER, Practical and 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass.,and sold by Draggists 
and Apothesaries everywhere June 10 





ORANG E MOUNFAIN WATER-CURE. 


HVHIS establishment, founded in 1849, is situated near the 
village of Sonth Orange, Essex county, New Jersey, 
five miles from Newark, and fourteen miles from the city 
of New ¥ ork, on the line of the Morris and Essex railway, 
by which passengers are landed at the Station House of the 
establishment, a few minutes’ walk from the dor 

‘The location is upon the southeastern slope of the Orange 
mountain, commanding a view of one of the loveliest val- 
leys and tw. of the prettiest villages in Eastern New Jer- 
aey On the east and northwest it is sheltered by méun- 
tains from the sea air and cold winter wir ds. 

All the requisites for such an establishment are here 
found, viz: pure mountain spring water, beautiful and re- 
tired walks through the woods and upon the mountains for 
severa! miles in extent, and shielded from the winds in win- 
ter and the snn in summer; springs and streams along the 
various paths, and picturerque scenery. 

in the ravine, immediately in therear of the institution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Upon the margin of ttis stream, 
which descends ina rapid e i , are the 
out-door bathe, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these ar- found the rising and fallirg douche, the 
running and rising sitz-baths, the running foot-bath, the 
plunge and wave baths 

In the grove, a few rod: from the institution, a capacious 
swimming-bath bas been obtsined by damming the moun- 
tain stresm. For this a pleas»nt sereen is formed by a 
light awning curtained to the surface of the pond. aff-rding 
ladies and children at all times ample opp rtunity for gain- 
ing that valuable accomplishment, a knowledge of the art 
of swimming. 

From many points in the walks where the prospect is not, 
intercepted by woode, anextensive panoramic view is pre- 
sented of the cities 0° New York, Brooklyn, and the towns 
adjoining; Kast and West Bloomfield, North and South 
Orange, Newark, Belleville, Elizabethtown, the waters of 
New York harber and Newark bay. Staten Island, its vil- 
lagex,&c. The drives, through a circuit of ten miles, are 
varied and fall of interest. 

The origiual building is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same height extenting the full length of the 
house. To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 31 
by 51 feet, with p azzas, making iu ail 230 feet of sheltered 
promena.je, have been added Besides the large number of 
new, sweet, and wel'-ventilated chambers thus obtained, a 
beautifal dining ha'l 30 by 50 feet, and 14 feet ceiling and 
@ reading-room, and a well-arranged lady’s batn room, have 
been added 
These increased facilities will enable the institution here- 
after to receive, and comfortably provide for, upwards of 
one hundred ture-Guesta. 

The establishment is admirab!\ adapted for the water- 
cure practice in winter,(which fur many diseases is the 
most tavorable period of the year,) being ficted up in a supe- 
rior manner, and provided with abundant supplies of cod 
and hot water Ladies who require it need not leave their 
rooms for treatment, as private baths are attached toa large 
number of them. 

A bowting-alley an billiard tab‘e are attached to the es- 
tablishment 

The reading room is supplied with some of tbe chief 
journals of the Umon—severa! New York dailies, a number 
of tnestardard American periodic us, the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, the Illustrated London News, Punch, &e , all of which 
ee immediately after publication, and regularly 
fited. 

The institution will furnish saddle horses, and horses and 
vehicles. at reasunable rates: For the benetit of invalids 
whose afflictions compel them to assume a reclining m sture 
when riding, a carriage has been constructed with eapecial 
reference to their wants. this can be used to bring pa- 
tients to the inatitutiun, when the usual conveyances cannot 
be resorted to. 

To ladies who deajire that form of exercise, small flower 
gardens are allotted 

TERMS. 


In winter, $8 and $10; $10, $11, and $12, in summer, pay- 
able always weekly. Consnitation fee, $5. Persons occu- 
pying the whole of a double room, or requiring extra attend- 
anc?, will be charged accordingly. Buard of private rer- 
vants, $3 per week. Children always received conditiun- 
aliy. 

Patients must provid? theniselves with four coarse thick 
linen sheets, two chick blankets, two thick comf. rters, and 
six towels; or, when unavoidable, the same may be hired of 
the institution tor $1 per week 

Persons coming to the establishment from New York, 
leave the fo t of Conrtiandt at 8 1-2 and 10 o'clock A. M., 
and 4 and 6 o’lock P.M. Upon teaving Newark, the con- 
ductor should be not fied tnat he has passengers for the 
Water-Care. The time ocsupied in reaching South Orange 
from New York is atout one hour. Visiters can come from 
and re. urn to the city sever! times during the day. New- 
ark is connectod with New York by buurly traina. 

If che Superintendent is requested, he will send the vehi- 
oles of the institution to mect passengers by tne Southern 
trains at Newark. 

Ur JUSEPH A. WEDER, ‘ate of Philadelpbia. is the 
Physician of the Institution. He iss graduateo the Med- 
ical College of Freyburg, in Baden. Germany ; he has visit- 
ed the Gireefenberg lastitution, conducted by the cciebrated 
Priessnitz many of the water-cure establishments of tu- 
rope ; and has had tw -ive years’ experience in Hydropathy. 
Letters upon professional bus ness should be addressed to 
“Dr Weder ; all others to the Superintendent, tieorge H. 
Mitchell, directed to South Orange, Essex connty, New 
Jersey. May 27. 


WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATILE- 
BUROUGH, VERMONT, 
Ya proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOK  T, begs to inform 
the public tat he has recovered from his severe sick- 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional dnaties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, a depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. hey will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both tor them- 
selves and frieads, but will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the cure of disew 
of water, und not for a hotel at a fashionable w: 
et to the lover ot nature and a quiet summer residence’ 
house has many attractions besides ite water cure, for Na- * 
ture has inde*d been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the vieini y-. March 18. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Putents, will prepare the 
¢ necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
vert ions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 

nited States or Europe. He will procure te hearings on 
tej-cted applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all eases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to makitig application for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'ars) a 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
be given tw it, and all the informs tion that could be obtained 
vy a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 

their invention and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 
L tisworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
neas during the past seven years. Met. 23 

A. M,. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
ATEN DS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pav, and Arrearages of Pay, and the aettlement of Ac- 

ts of the Government. 
Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Hon. Ellis Lewia, 
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counts before the several De 
‘ences.— Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin ; 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Kdward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 


THOMAS EMERY, 


ANUF Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Condion. 33 Water street, between Main and Walnyt 


streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. - 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: I send you herewith a sketch of 
an Anti-Slavery League on a new plan, which 
I wish to have published in your paper, for the 
consideration of leading Anti-Slavery men 
throughout the United States. I have stated 
this plan in conversation with individuals, and 
have found many who highly approved of it, 
and wished it to be brought before the public. 
I therefore have drawn up the following state- 
ment in as concise a form as was consistent 
with making its principal features intelligible. 








the opinions of the judicious concerning it, 
whether in approval or in criticism and objec- 
tions. Yours very truly, 
James FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Meadville, Western Penn., May, 1852. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FORMATION OF A NEW 
ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION. 


The present condition of the Anti-Slavery 
cause in the United States seems to indicate 
that some new and general effort is needed in 
order to give concentration, union, and aim, to 
the existing convictions of the friends of Free- 


a vast conspiracy against the rights of man 
formed and carried forward by the union of 
political parties and leaders previously the 
most hostile to each other. The leaders of the 
Whig and Democratic parties at the North 
have united with the Slave Power to give to 
Slavery new guarantees and securities. We 
have seen Clay and Cass, Webster and 
Buchanan, Fillmore and Foote, working togeth- 
er, and eulogizing each other. We have seen 
the patronage and power of a Northern Whig 
President put forth to quell all opposition to 
these compromises with evil. We have seen 
the greatest intellect of the land prostituted to 
the task of making conscientious men despise 
and reject their convictions of duty. We have 
seen the respectable journals of the North 
forgetting their ancient gentility in their rage 
against the men who stood up for the law of 
God. And we have seen great multitudes of 
well-meaning but soft-minded people per- 
suaded that this effort was all necessary to 
save the Union from some supposed danger. 
The result has been that apostacies from the 
cause of Freedom haye been numerous. But 
still, the worst has been done, and great multi- 
tudes stand firm for the Law of God and the 
rights of man. Now the question comes, how 
shall they take advantage of the coming reac- 
tion, and so organize their efforts as to do the 
most service in the cause of Freedom ? 

Three movemeuts have hitherto included 
nearly all of Anti-Slavery effort—the first ex- 
clusively moral, the second partly moral and 
partly political, the third mostly political. The 
first is the original Garrisonian movement, 
which is still continued. The second that of 
the Liberty Party, which was absorbed into 
the Free Soil Party in 1848, at Buffalo. The 
third is the Free Soil Party. This last is a 
political party, with its regular nominations 
and newspapers. and with the machinery and 
policy of a political party. 

All these movements have done good—all 
are doing good—but all, we believe, are defi- 
cient. To William Lloyd Garrison and his 
friends will ever belong the merit of awakening 
the public mind to the guilt of slaveholding, 
and the duty of emancipation. They proclaim- 
ed the Law and the End—the way and means 
they did not indicate. The Liberty Party 
endeavored to be at once a political party and 
a moral influence—they were too impracticable 
for the one, too politic for the other. The Free 
Soil Party is in danger of becoming more and 
more @ mere party—intent on carrying the 
next election, and losing its high moral prestige. 
When it maintains this, it does not act so well as 
aparty. Yetboth these agencies are needed— 
and it would be an evil if either should be 
abandoned. Ihave no idea of opposing a single 
Anti-Slavery influence. Let every man try his 
plan, and have his way. Thank God for Garri- 
son and for Horace Greeley, for Wendell 
Phillips and for Horace Mann—for the 17,000 
subscribers of the National Era, for the 70,000 
subscribers of the Tribune, and the 100,000 
— of Uncle Tom. I believe in Gerrit 
smith and in Fred. Douglass—in Anti-Slavery 
churches and in Anti-Slavery come-outers. But 
I do not believe in the attacks made on Horace 
Mann by Wendell Phillips, on Kossuth by Garri- 
son, on the Era by the Pribune and on the T'rz- 


Foster, on the churches by Parker Pillsbury. 

We want union among Anti-Slavery people 
of all colors and stripes. We want a basis of 
action where all can stand together, yet with- 
out losing their individual preferences or giv- 
ing up their favorite methods. We wish to 
have an organization which will unite iff a 
practical action Anti-Slavery Whigs and Anti- 
Slavery Democrats, and yet leave them, as be- 
fore, Whigs and Democrats. We want a way 
of acting on politics, without making another 
peaiest party—political action which shall not 

party action. We wish to give a practical 
direction to moral effort, and a moral work to 
& practical and efficient combination. All 
these ends, I think, will be attained in the 
League, the plan of which I now proceed to 
state. 


THE LEAGUE. 

Sec. 1. The name of this association shall be 
Tue Leacue or Freepom. Its object shall be 
to diffuse Anti-Slavery convictions by means 
of lectures and publications, and to organize 
these convictions in a practical and efficient 
course of action. 

Sec. 2. All persons shall become members 
of this association by signing the pledge, and 
by pagent not less than annually to its 
unds. 

Sec. 3. The pledge should be as follows : 

We, whose names are subscribed, agrée NoT 
TO VOTE for any person, for an office of trust 
under the State or Federal Government, who 
does not, before the election, publicly avow 
himself in favor of the following measures: 

1. Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 

2. Trial by jury to every person claimed as 
a fugitive from slavery. 

3. Prohibition of slavery in the Territories, 
and abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 

4. No more slave States to be admitted. 

5. General Government to be relieved from 
all connection with slavery. 


Sec. 4. The League shall not nominate its 
own candidates, but shall before every election 
publish the names of those candidates, of either 
party, who have publicly agreed to act accord- 
ing to its principles. 

Sec. 5. There may be Local Lodges of the 
League of Freedom, State Lodges, and a Gen- 
eral Lodge. This last shall publish a newspa- 
per, which shall be sent to every member who 
desires it, in return for his annual subscription... 
Lecturers may be appointed by the State Lodges, 
and there shall be debates, social meetin 
public festivals, and ,whatever elso shall ten 
to bind together and increase the League. 


THE WAY IT WILL work. 

1. It ae all the North on the side of 
Freedom. Suppose that in~a Congressional 
district, where parties are nearly balanced, 
1,500 Whigs and Democrats should belong 
to the League. Both parties are then certain 
that to elect their candidate they must take 
one who agrees with the Leaguers on these 
ange Sooner or later, they will all do so. 

of Governor, so of State legislators, so finally 
of President. 

2. It will furnish a bond of union and 
co-operation to genuine Anti-Slavery men of all 
parties. 

' The pledge is a no-voting pledge, and there- 
fore detaches no mah from his party. The 
Whig is not asked to vote for a Democrat, 
nor the Democrat for a Whig. He is only 
pledged to abstain from voting when his own 

candidate is an unfit one. Thus the 

Anti-Slavery element is not taken out of the 
Whig and Democratic ies, but is made 
—_ ws) bring both right. 
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essential thing, and by means of this a new 
movement may be commenced, which shall not 
cease till Slavery be rooted out of the land. 
May I ask of the friends of Freedom to con- 
sider this plas, and to speak their minds con- 
cerning it? 


For the National Era. 
WHO SHALL WAIL? 


Wail, oh Hungary, the bleeding! 
Wail, oh fallen land! 

Hide your heads in mist, free mountains, 
As veiled mourners stand ! 

Heave a mighty moan, thou Danube, 
From thine outraged flood ; 

And rush down to cleanse thy bosom 
Of the hero-blood. 

From the towers of conquered Buda, 
Wave thy flag, Despair! 

Let no voice, in Presburg’s chambers, 
Stir the deadened air. 

In the streets of Pesth, let footfall, 
Breath, nor echo sound. 

Hush—for blood like that of Abel 
Crieth from the ground! 


Better wail thou, Hawk of Austria, 
In thine Alpine eyrie high ; 

There are thunders forged above thee, 
And the cloud is nigh. 

Better wail thou, Ural despot ; 
Chain thy dogs of Muscovy ! 

Call off all thy yelling bloodhounds 
From the mangled free ! 

Send up wailing from your myriads, 
Serb and Wallack, Sclave and Croat; 

Struck ye not, like midnight murderers, 
At your brother's throat? 

Wail—from thy heart’s nest of treasons— 
Light is on thee, wily Ban! 

And, thou last of traitors, Girgey, 
Wail! thou wert a man! 


Prophet-chief, for thy pale martyrs 
Lift no wailing voice! 
* On the Hills of Light, thy victory 
Dawns, and they rejoice. = 
Wailing be for craven Hapsburgs, 
Cowering under ground. 
Wailing be for owls of slavery, 
Scared that morn is found. 
Fettered Hungary, arising, 
Lifts to heaven a prayer; 
Lo! that heaven above her opens, 
And—her King is there! 
Shout! the pall of black oppression 
Rolled from earth shall be; 
For the Future of the nations, 
God hath written—/ree / 
“MISS DIX’S- BILL.” 
To the Editor of the National Era : 
This bill, which was defeated in the last 
Congress, is again revived, and postponed 
until this day two weeks. It is a laudable and 
praiseworthy idea in its conception ; but is it 
practicable? Can the donation of ten millions 
of acres of public land to the thirty-one States, 
in proportion to their representation in Con- 
gress—three-fifths and all—be of any practi- 
cable utility? To ascertain this, look at the 
details of the bill. 
The lands, by it, cannot be sold for less than 
a certain price ; for no State to come under the 
provisions of the bill until the State legislates 
on the subject. What will that legislation cost 
the State? Then the State must appoint sur- 
veyors, chain-carriers, markers, stewards, 
cooks, and other officers, fitting out a corps to 
pass to the organized Territory from those 
States having no public land within their own 
borders, to survey, mark, draft, and select each 
its proportion of lands. It can easily be seen 
how these swarms of petty officers, to be paid 
for by the tax-paying people of each State, will 
cross each other’s tracts, creating clashing and 
unsettling title. : 
Then, when years are consumed in selecting 
lands, by officers from Maine, in Minnesota, 
for an instance, or Ohio, in Oregon; then a 
swarm of petty officers, as registers, receivers, 
&e.; and then more State legislation, which, 
when all summed up, will cost the State more 
than the land will sell for. It is one of those 
hilanthropical conceptions without a mature 
judgment. It will only make place for a 
swarm of petty officers, without even a dollar 
left for the insane, as the bill proposes to aid 
the States to erect lums therefor. The 
States in which there are no public lands will 
be the losers thereby. But this hasty review 
does not touch the object many have in sup- 
porting this bill. To aid Slavery is the leading 
feature in the popularily of this bill. Look it 
in the face, if you please. Those free States 
having no lands themselves, will rush to Min- 
nesota and Oregon, and take up all the public 
lands surveyed therein. This will prevent 
those Territories becoming States until Texas 
shall have a population sufficient to bring her 
division into four or six slave States for admis- 
sion into the Union. 
Again: the slave States would select their 
lands in New Mexico and Utah, and conse- 
quently secure these to the Slave States. 
These hints will give the reason of this 
strange bill—a bill to aid Slavery, under the 
plea of aiding the insane. 
A Member or Coneress. 


FINALITY. 


. 


Extract of a Speech delivered in the House of 
Representatives, May 27th, on the Finality 
test, by Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania. 
Because there is not entire unanimity of sen- 
timent in regard to all the provisions of a law, 
is that any reason for fadloaiogs it a finality, 
when by such a declaration you, in effect, de- 
clare it not to be susceptible of improvement 
by any alteration or amendment, and you must 
go before the American people and defend it 
to the last cross of a “t” and dot of an “i,” as 
the perfection of legistative wisdom ? Thus, by 
a resolve, you attempt to place an act of Con- 
gress above the Constitution itself. For that is 
open at all times to alteration and amendment; 
and where is the man upon this floor that 
would vote to strike out the clause in that in- 
strument which provides for its amendment, 
and declare it a finality? Yet there are many 
demanding of the National Conventions of their 
respective parties that they ingraft such a doc- 
trine into their creed, in reference to a law en- 
acted under the Constitution. The Democra- 
cy of the country is asked to strike from its 
banner, which has waved in triumph for al- 
most half a century the emblem of progress 
and of great American ideas, the bent and 
noblest of its inscriptions, that the legislation 
of the country is at all times and under all cir- 
cu.nstances subject to the control of a majori- 
ty of the American people; and to inscribe in 
its place that other new and strange device, 
that the laws of Congress once passed, on par- 
ticular subjects, become final. 
The Democratic party, which has heretofore 
always laid down broad and comprehensive 
‘principles for its creed, and brought those prin- 
ciples to test the legislation of the country, is 
now asked to take a particular law of Congress, 
and incorporate it as a permanent plank in 
its platform, and make it the touchstone of 
truth, the test of party fidelity and political 
orthodoxy. Finality, sir, in the law-making of 
a free people! What is the record which his- 
tory presents of American legislation? The 
iaws of to-day scarcely answer the wants and 
condition of the generation of to-morrow. The 
Constitutions of your States change almost with 
each decade, and their laws with the rising 
and setting 8un. Much of the legislation of the 
country, however, must of course be final. 
Many laws on your statute-books have remain- 
ed unaltered from the day they were enacted. 
But it is the part of a wise legislator and saga- 
cious statesman to adapt laws to the habits and 
character of the people they are to govern, and 
to change them with their changing wants 
and circumstances. Who, sir, in 1835, had 
any idea, even in his wildest d that the 
lone star, which had then but just risen on the 
lains of San Jacinto, would within ten years 
blended with the American constellation ? 
Or who, in 1845, entertained the most distant 
thought, that within five years an empire would 
spring up on the shores of the Paci 
ing, in the elements of national greatness and 
power, many of the older States of half a cen- 
tury’s growth, and destined, ere long, to con- 
the commerce of the world? In the lan- 
of an English historian— 
~ “Before a book, on the subject of the United 
States, has lost its novelty, those States have 
outgrown the descri 8 which it contains.” 
“In view, then, of the past, and of our theory 
of Government, is it for American legi 
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I am not one of those who believe that per- 
fection died with our fathers, or that all legis- 
lative wisdom will expire with the t gen- 
ération. I recognise no doctrines of finality in 
American legislation, It is not in accordance 
with the genius and spirit of our institutions, 
nor with the true ideas of American progress. 
It may become the devotee of the past, but not 
the disciple of a living, ene obs sigue 
generation. . I follow no standard hung with 
the moss-coated and exploded theories of a by- 
gone age. The bannerthat beckons me onward 
must bear on its folds the inscription “Excel- 
sior!” In the language of one of the purest of 
American poets— 

“Let the dead past bury its dead ; 

Act—act in the living present, 

Heart within and God o'erhead.” 
I would leave all laws on the statute-book, 
not requiring immediate alteration, to time and 
the wisdom of those who may come after us, to 
make such changes, if any, as the wants and 
condition of the people at the time may require, 
without any attempt to invest them with an 
extra dignity or sacredness by repeated enact- 
ments. 
Nor am I willing that the time of Congress, 
or any other legislative body, should be con- 
sumed in indorsing or re-enacting laws already 
on the statute-book. It is enough for us to 
enact laws, and let us attend to our appropri- 
ate duties, and when they are performed re- 
turn to our homes, Leave party tests, party 
platforms, and President-making, to the peo- 
ple, who alone are competent to dispose of 
them. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

It is necessary to state that this communica- 
tion was prepared for the Christian Inquirer, 
whose columns contained the article which 
called for these comments. That article was 
copied by the Era, without dissent. May I not, 
se transfer my claim or request to the 

ra? 

For all that there may be in this article of 
too personal a bearing, | would say in expla- 
nation, that though I regret its appearance, as 
a matter of taste, at least, yet I have had none 
of the choice of the form in which these great 
quéstions have come before the people. There 
are certain doctrines and practices prevalent, 
which must not, cannot stand. They are sup- 
ported solely on the authority of great names 
and station. The names will stand or fall, (if 
not at this day, at another, coming) with the 
doctrines. These things cannot be hushed up; 
the uneasiness of those who are responsible for 
them would preclude all possibility of it, even 
though other men were to close their lips. 

For the incompleteness of this article I am 
sorry not to be able to plead its brevity. The 
most important points are still unnoticed. 


For the National Era. 
A week or two ago, a correspondent of the 
Inquirer quoted, from Ta:t’s Magazine, the 
American maxim of the day, as there ren- 
dered : 
“ Thero’s nothing new, and there’s nothitg true, and 
it’s no matter!” 

If the bare expression of such a maxim 
brings a shudder, it is time it were expressed ; 
and, though this slang version is offensive, as 
vice in rags, and will find favor only in the 
street, another,,as nice and coy as infidel 
“rhetoric” can make it, comes from the high 
places of the land. The same Inquirer con- 
tained both versions; and they fared, in their 
different garbs, as elsewhere: did they not ? 
It is true, that even a pulpit orator, who de- 
scends to “ Union meetings,” should be treated 
as kindly and fairly as another man. If he has 
been misrepresented, let us be foremost to right 
him; and, if he is trying to rise again, assist 
him. But, if merely seeking to justify his fall, 
we can only withdraw in silence. Good faith 
towards other men requires that we have no 
part in perverting their moral sense. In the 
insertion of the defence of that most famous 
“Union speech,” or its author, a different course 
is pursued. Moreover, the defence itself was 
not made in a corner, but before a large asso- 
ciation, and was but the dismal close of a long 
series of efforts, which anti-slavery men have 
not forgotten. It is time that these sayings 
and doings from such high ecclesiastical quar- 
ters were examined. 
Prominent in the defence is the indignant 
denial by the author, that he ever said he 
would, to save the Union, send his relatives 
into slavery. “This is what I said, both in my 
speech and lecture: ‘I would consent.’ ” 
hat does this mean? No one ever understood 
that he was ready to be the catchpoll. If his 
relatives were to ask his consent, it might mean 
something ; but if the State, with all its array 
of troops, cannon, bayonets, were to get his 
“consent,” it would be something considerably 
like sending, | imagine. Or is it that his judg- 
ment would “consent?” I, too, if we must 
come to such terrible bravado, would consent 
that my brother, my sister, my mother, should 
go into the dungeon, or into the slave pen, as 
to death at the stake ; but how—as malefactors, 
as slaves? No, thank God, not for forty thou- 
sand Unions. Neither would Dr. Dewey. 
Why need he treat us in this way? The con- 
templation of a brother or sister suffering, 
dying, under the stripes and woes of slavery, 
he could hear, no doubt, as well as another ; 
for he well knows that when the hour for 
beastly degradation should come, as come it 
would, when required to renounce their hu- 
manity, and act the part of the brutes that 
agen he well knows that then death would 

e imperiously summoned to their release. 
They could not be slaves. God has saved them 
by a thousand defences too strong for slavery, 
too strong for the cowardly fears of villains, or 
for death. It is worse than idle, it is dishonest, 
to apply the term “slaves” to victims such as 
these. Suppose them to: be outlawed, and 
thrust among pirates, and thieves, and prosti- 
tutes—what then? It would be their loft 
and privileged exemption, their safety, whic 
could alone make the contemplation of such a 
fate possible. But, ah! suppose they were not 
safe—suppose that, all defenceless, they would 
be bent or broken into crime, or could be trod- 
den down into slavery! we should have been 
spared all this talk about “consenting ;” and 
if he chooses to say that he “can only wonder 
that any man should think it extravagant or 
ridiculous,” we must in charity turn away. 
Furthermore, he denies that he spoke of his 
mother in this connection, but only of his 
brother, his son. But why? Because of the 
“vulgar irreverence ” of the thing, as a matter 
of taste; and this is well. He gives no other. 
reason for the distinction ; and none other could 
he give, except that the very rabble would hoot 
with derision ; thanks to the name of “ mother,” 
and its power over those untutored instincts, 
which would dispel all his sophistry with cut- 
ting scorn! In the dreadful trial at stifling 
natural affection, “mother,” “son,” “ brother,” 
all stand on the same ground—the greater the 
victim, the greater the deed. But, if he says: 
“ Nay, «8 for this one, I would not consent””—as 
he is a Doctor of Divinity, and as we are bound 
to believe these titles have not become so empty 
in the popular estimation as to make their con- 
tinued imposition shameful, (however roughly 
I may have been cured of my own admiration) — 
it is bees vit to inquire, submissively, if he 
would not consent that Ais mother should be 
sent to the slave pen, by what new code of 
Christian ethics he should consent that mine, 
or any other man’s mother, should be sent to 
such a doom. When I should consent to any 
such thing, I should expect to be accursed, and 
I am not a Doctor of Divinity. 

Contrary to the maxim first quoted, there is 
one new thing, at last—conscience decried by 
divines. Oh, evil days! Once, men were 
warned against stifling or even tampering with 
their conscience; and a fierce and life-long 
struggle it was, between their passions and 
guilty compliance, and this inexorable monitor 
within. Now, they are warned against their 
conscience! And an time we are like to 
have of it. When we can so serve the Lord as 
to please the Devil, it must be “the time 
coming,” and at hand. The slave aw, that 
must stand ;.and conscience, if it cannot stoo 
to assist in sending mothers into slavery, if it 
cannot “outrage the sentiments. of all man- 
kind,” if it cannot do that at which “my tears 
would start and my blood boil with indignation 
and pity,” why, it is an unsafe guide! Let him 
go on teaching this doctrine; he has his re- 
ward—not so the Inquirer. 

Out of a long. the only intelligible 
notion which can be got, is, that for us “there’s 
nothing true,” no inner eye to see truth, but 
sali ik wicame “instinet ;” no still hems to 
speak it, no authority, we may as 
no God, ide Pan hase oe eae im 
which is the work of my hands, or of another 
man’s handicraft.) Conscience is calumniated, 
ind charged with all the awful ‘crime, 


? 





that he has a guide, which he dubs “ 


i 


of conscience,” the “universal welfare;” while 
ours is that diabolical “instinct of conscience,” 
which goes to and fro on a bad errand. But, 
alas! his “wisdom” th all our understand- 
ing; and a caneverenl welfare” which requires 
us to violate not only our conscience, but our 
best affections, our faith, and the instincts of 
humanity and common honesty the wide world 
over, that can be no guide for me, nor for any 
just and sincere man; and we must grope our 
way, as best we can, without one. And here 
I leave the matter, merely rescuing the true 
issue from the thick fog in which he has hid- 
den it. The question never has been, whether 
any man’s conscience, in the hardening din 
and strife of passion, would forgivingly warn 
him at all points, but whether zt should be 
obeyed, when it does warn him. No one pre- 
tends that it is a discursive faculty, like the 
active reason. It does not explore, invent, pre- 
scribe. No; in the inner temple it sits in judg- 
ment, in calm and unbroken silence, while vir- 
tuous actions and long trains of healthful 
thought and .ctivity pass in review before it. 
It does not dictate—it forbids. When its voice 
is heard, it is a negative, and there is no ap- 
peal. The dishonesty is not in conscience, but 
in ourselves. 

He says the real fact is, that we dislike not 
this law alone, but all slave laws. True; but.he 
has no right to shift the ground of our refusal to 
to obey it, and ought not to need such a mode of 
defence for himself. I do indeed dislike, nay, 
hate, a law under cloak of which he could s0 
much as wickedly aid or abet in re-enslaving a 
single man, woman, or child; but this law is a 
wanton insult, a drunken blunder in legislation, 
and undertakes to compel me also to defile my- 
self, not merely to suffer wrong, but to perpe- 
trate it. Assent to the law implicates us. I 
shall disobey it. I call upon him, in the name 
of a thousand fugitives, to know on what 
grounds he will not disobey it. The hunted 
slave has crept for shelter under his roof— 
hungry, perhaps, an@ naked; will he, a minis- 
ter of Christ, betray him? Or he is authorita- 
tively summoned to. assist in catching or bind- 
ing the victim, whose struggles will release 
him ; or to break in on a wretched family who 
can but-cling together till death ; will he do it, 
or will he have me do it? A crumb of bread 
is craved by the fugitive, to support him in his 
flight, a rag of clothing for his nakedness, a 
word of information or help to him who has 
such sore need ; will he refuse it? He knows 
that villains are prowling around some peace- 
ful household, that the hounds are on the scent; 
will he not warn them to fly? will he not be 
their neighbor? He could have persuaded men 
to shun these dastardly crimes, ‘to obey God 
rather than man; will he not yet do it? 

[t is difficul® meeting the argument of a de- 
fence whose strength is in its rapid contradic- 
tions, where “there’s nothing true,’ and one 
peniene or defence is just as good as another. 

ow, the outraged instincts of a people alarm 
him, and he deprecates the passage of the pres- 
ent law—is sure that, as for those who called 
for such an act, it “has essentially hurt their 
position before the world.” Then this “ position 
before the world” becomes a dangerous one, 
and as he can charge on his own lines as read- 
ily as on any, he holds that “the present law 
is not more stringent than its predecessor!” 
So, too, his hatred of the wrong of slavery and 
slave lawa, his dismay at the sure and dreadful 
consequences which the morrow will bring, is 
unutterable. But why now dread the jnst 
judgment of God, when slavery js not wrong, 
but right! Is it right totreat menso? Why 
not utter dangerous maledictions against the 
cruel walls of the hospital—why not bay at 
the moon! 

Infidelity needs no better guise than it has 
assumed in this day of guilty compromises. It 
weakens the State, and dishonors the Church. 
“I believe in God, eternal, unchangeable,” was 
once our stern creed—in a God whose eternal 
laws wicked men may violate, indeed, but can 
never annul. “TI believe in this fashion ”—this 
must suffice us now! The right and wrong of 
a moral principle is considered and adjusted 
like the fashion of a garment, with anxious 
glances at the prevailing style. One earnestly 
assures us that the thief he met objected to his 
honesty as too rigid, as “ultra ;” the debauchee 
ridiculed his virtue as quite unfashionable ; the 
robber also was dissatisfied with his scruples, 
and the slayeholder absolutely mouthed at 
him, and made up faces! He exclaims against 
our unreasonableness; for his anti-slavery pat- 
tern is even pronownced decidedly — in the 
saloons and on ’skange, and the slaveholders 
have said several hard things of him. Oh, how 
long will it be before religious men and reli- 
gious presses will have done with such dismal 
ways! Let us again believe in God, in truth, 
not fashion ; in Right, not in the “dispensation 
of indulgences!” How much less wicked the 
old careful “sale,” than this modern dispensa- 
tion for slavery’s sake! For those who carried 
on the trade at that earlier day, though they 
could debauch the morals, had still some hon- 
orable scruples, and would not debauch the 
minds. They never pretended it was not sin 
they were licensing; far from it; it was very 
heinous sin, for which only great sacrifices 
could atone, and which must be most smartly 
paid for. And that it was so paid for, the 
loftiest temple on earth for human worship 
bears saddest testimony. 


From Dickens’s Houschold Words. 
WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? 


People are now putting on the best faces they 
can to welcome the Spring. Welcome the 
Spring, indeed! when we have had no winter; 
welcome a light pudding, when we have had 
no meat! I trust lam a Briton, and know how 
to grumble. “In those vernal seasons of the 

ear when the air is calm and pleasant,” says 
ilton, “it were an injury and sullenness 
against Nature, not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicings with heaven and 
earth.” If Nature is mean enough to rejoice 


‘after having defrauded me of my winter, I 


scratch her name-out of my visiting book ; I 
won’t “go out and sée her.” 

I want my Winter. As Fanshawe says: 

“ Spring, the year’s youth, fair mother of new flowers, 
New leaves, new loves, drawn by the winged Hours, 
Thou art returned; but nought returns with thee, 
Save my lost joys’ regretful memory.” 

Now, Spring, it would serve you right that a 
lost joy’s regretful memory should stick to you 
also; and I mean to make you ery half April 
through, by letting you understand what pret- 
ty things I might have said about you, if the 
conduct of Nature on a late occasion had not 
put me out of temper. I want you to feel what 
you have lost, and for that reason only touch 
you with a little praise which I might have 
meant in earnest, but distinctly now inform you 
that I utter only out of spite, to let you see how 
delicately I act flatter, if I chose, your vanity 
and beauty. Now hear what I could have 
dorfe. ; : 

Dear little Spring; the black and withered 
twigs, that have worn all the same livery of 
mourning throughout the dreary months of 
winter, (because there was noskating to be had,) 
are tricking themsélyes out in their holyday 
garbs, because you are coming down to see 
them. One is dressed in virgin white, one wears 
a saffron-colored robe, another puts on blue, 
and some twig somewhere plays the dandy in 
a scarlet uniform. The sunny slopes are reek- 
ing with the early mists, and the fields are lay- 
ing down their carpets for the lambs to dance 
upon. The sap is stirring in the trees and 
swelling in the Bud, and the early breeze comes 
fresh and fragrant, as if it blew through the 
boudoir of Nature, while she was getting up in 
the morning and making a free use of her per- 
fumery. The owl is hooting from*the turret, 
and by so doing shows his wisdom ; for to hoot 
at Spring, when she appears out of her turn, is 
only r. Her true cue is “hard frost,” and 
she should have waited for it. The owl is hoot- 
ing from the turret, the rook screaming from 
his swinging nest on the tall tree top, and the 
cuckoo shouting from the lonely glen. The 
blackbird whistles from the bush—and he may 
whistle, if it’s Winter that he wants to see ever 
again on this side of the year 2,000. I’m driven 
to be despondent. The blackbird whistles from 
the bush, and the throstle from the grove, and 
the deep coo of the ringdove is heard in the 
woods. The feathered emigrants who had ta- 
ken refuge on our shores from the illiberal edicts 
of an arctic winter—though an arctic winter 
is much better than none—liberty of the plume 

bemg restored, go back to the North again. 

Those who emi from our winter, before 

they knew that we were not coumrarons 
to} 








that as it twinkles a mere speck in the clear 
air of the sunrise, almost-out of sight and very 
far from being out of hearing, we know very 
well what the thing is—it is one of the morning 
stars singing for joy. | 

Then there are the woodlark and the pipit— 
the lark of the wilderness—whose health re- 
quires that they should bathe their beaks in. 
music every morning. From the tall hedge or 
cottage-shading tree, the magpie, dressed like 
a gentleman in black and white, chatters as 
idly as is usual with gentlemen who are not 
men. In the heart of the thick wood the jay 
18 Screaming, or giving an entertainment simi- 
lar to that of the late Mr. Mathews, to an au- 
dience as full of noises as the House of Com- 
mons. The jackdaw jabbers from a steeple, 
and along the wild, or from a naked cliff, the 
raven bids us think about a sepulchre, if we are 
superstitious. If we are reasonable souls, it 
does not. Except when dogs are fighting and 
on a few similar occasions, beasts, birds, and 
insects, are a happy set of fellows, and “in Rea- 
son’s ear they all rejoice.” The crow means to 
be jolly when he sings, as thoroughly as any 
nightingale. 

Then, Spring, if you had a fair claim on my 
praises, I should not object to state that these 
winged voices—rich, and abundant, and varied, 
as they are, in the glades and groves of our, on 
the whole, not disagreeable country—make but 
a small portion of the pleasant noise with 
which you are accompanied. There is a voice 
from all things. Emancipated from the win- 
try thraldom which had claimed their waters, 
(you perceive how inappropriate the praise 
would be, when no brook has been frozen,) the 
streams are murmuring through mead and val- 
ley ; the trout are leaping in their depths, and 
cattle lowing on their banks. The bleat of the 
lamb comes from the hill-side, (mint is, happi- 
ly, at the same period fresh and green.) and 
the laughter of young human voices fills the 
sunny glade. -The doors of habitations stand 
wide open to let in the air of heaven ; the fire- 
side—where the poker stimulates no more the 
flagging coal, and fires are dying of neglect— 
the fireside is forsaken for the field; and the 
whistle of the ploughman—painfully prone to 
perform nigger melodies—comes cheerily from 
the up-turned glebe. But the great Spring 
minstrel is the Wind; wind music is the sweet- 
est. In the Spring it plays all kinds of melo- 
dies ; sometimes, a forest piece on its trombones 
and bassoons; sometimes, a song about a violet, 
upon one little piccolo. Man laughs, and loves, 
and thinks, when the Spring comes, with a 
more delicate expression. In the winter he had 
skated, or he ought to have skated, roared over 
good jokes, and enjoyed, when he was shut up 
in-doors, a concentration of home jollity. Man’s 
general sympathy with external objects is, in 
the presence of Spring, wholesomely set in ac- 
tion ; and the pervading sentiment of resurrec- 
tion is full to him of fine, unconsciously receiv- 
ed suggestions. “In the motion of the very 
leaves of Spring,” says Shelley, “in the blue 
air, there is found a secret correspondence with 
our heart. There is eloquence in the tongue- 
less wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks, 
and the whistle of the reeds beside them ; which, 
by their inconceivable relation to something 
within the soul, awaken the spirits to a dance 
of breathless rapture, and bring tears of mys- 
terious tenderness to the eyes—like the enthu- 


_siasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one 


beloved, singing to you alone.” 

Lists of fashionable arrivals are now charg- 
ed, I believe, as advertisements in country pa- 
pers. Whether birds are fashionable, I am 
not quite sure, but perhaps I may be allowed- 
to risk incurring the expense of duty upon the 
following list of movements in what, I confess, 
must be admitted to be high life, passed’as it 
is on tree tops, orin a yet more elevated sphere. 
Pigeons move in higher circles than even dukes 
and duchesses. Liable. or not liable, to adver- 
tisement duty, here is a list of movements in 
high life for the present season. 

Arrivals: Wryneck, Reed Sparrow, Bunt- 
ing, Smallest Willow Wren, Stone Curlew, 
Wheatear, House Swallow, Martin, Sand Mar- 
tin, Black-cap, Nightingale, Cuckoo, Middle 
Willow Wren, Whitethroat, Redstart, Grass- 
hopper Lark, Swift, Lesser Reed Sparrow, 
Land Rail, Fern Owl, Fly-catcher, Turtle Dove, 
Ring Dotterell, Wagtail, Water Rail, Largest 
Willow Wren, Lapwing, Titlark, Razor-bill, 
Corncrake, Ring Ouzel, Yellow Wren. 

Departures : Fieldfare, Redwing, Woodcock, 
Hooded Crow, Snow Bunting, Widgeon, Teal, 
Snipe, Merlin, Solan Goose, Grey Gull, Cross- 
bill, Bean Goose, Herring Gull. 

Spring is said to begin in March ; meteorolo- 
gists say on one day, astronomers say on an- 
other day; but J say, that Spring 1852 began 
in November, 1851. Spring has the Yankee 
blood in her, and has annexed Winter ; or, at 
least, is infusing a Spring temper into it, with 
a view to ultimate annexation. However, let 
us take March. Let us look at March. He 
used to have a little bluster in him—to be some- 
thing of a roaring blade. Whether he has got 
married, or what else may be the reason, I don’t 
know; but all his boast seems to be taken out 
of him. There ought to be a wind-spirit abroad 
in March to sweep the floor of heaven, prelim- 
inary to the laying down of a fresh pavement 
of sunshine. March ought, like a child, to play 
with flowers, and destroy them in its wilfulness. 
If March behaved like March, and if I had no 
quarrel with the Spring on other grounds, I 
would speak of it somewhat after this fashion: 
Wooed by its smile, some insect troop will ven- 
ture forth, too soon, to thread a maze in hon- 
or of the welcome guest; and, ere they have 
had time to try their glancing wings, the frown, 
succeeding to the smile, chases the affrighted 
band, and they are scattered. In its sunny 
moods a coronal of violets is given to the child ; 
but the wrathful fit comes on, and the sweet 
toy is torn to pieces, trampled beneath the foot 
of the capricious month. Awakened by one 
of the bright flashes of its laughing eyes, the 
bee looks out, and, thinking it is summer, 
rushes abroad in ccat of gold, sounding his 
premature summons on his tiny trumpet; but 
the wing of the snow-spirit (which I strongly 
suspect time of having clipped with his scythe, 
some years ago) shadows for a moment (or used 
to shadow when it was big enough) the face of 
the youthful month; and, unable to borrow the 
umbrella of a single flower-cup, the false her- 
ald perishes, the victim of his own mistake. 

Down the long winding lane, over the broad 
meadow, and on the sunny bank by the way- 
side, are peeping up, amid the emerald grass, 
the gem-like flowers that were the playthings 
of our childhood—that lured us, years ago, 
through the dewy dell. When we look at them, 
we call to mind how our hands in their first 
state of chubbiness, or in their second state of 
ink and slate-pencil dust, grasped at the— 

“ Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty.” 

When our yet plastic and undeveloped noses 
breathed over the 
“Violets dim, 


' But ewooter than the lids of Juno’s-cyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


And when we wore our first gold chains made 


“Pale Primroses | 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 

Then what work have we not made in child- 
hood with 
‘the Daisie 

That well by reasson men it calle maie 

The Daisie, or else the Eye of Daie, 

The emprise, and the floure of flouris all.” 

The daisy is the pet of poets; and, while I am 
tagging these snips of verse together, let us say 
some more about the “wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower”’—the 

“silver shield, with boss of gold, 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 

In fight to cover.” 

A graceful lady-writer calls the daisy the 
Robin of flowers. [ve an idea. Had she been 
as fanciful as Mr. Wordsworth, she might have 
added its red breast as amongst the reasons for 
her pleasant conceit. 

Now, | am going on with what I might say, 
if I chose, concerning March. The alder 
wears her dark wreaths, and the hazel and 
willow have hung out their catkins in the fields. 
The marsh is gay with the bright orange flow- 
ers of the marsh-marigold; and the shad 
grove and humid bank, with the pilewort’s 
yellow stars. Before the end of the month, 
the leaves of the honeysuckle are nearly ex- 
— ; the garden is beautiful with the pink 

owers of the mezereon; and the green-house, 
besides the pale narcissus and the bright ca- 
milla japonica, has the brilliant tulip, and all 
the rich and graceful hyacinth array. Leeks 
flourish in the caps of Welshmen on St. Da- 
vid’s Day; and in the Irish bonnets, on St. 


| Patrick’s Som sipmarocks is planted. David and 


Patrick are March saints. Of David we have 


e press of war 





wed his green crest 
To conquest.” : ; 


As a hint to future commentators, 
a misprint here. Leeks were ‘more 
have written, by poetic license, as green 
cress, than as a crest, which we know to be a 
thing: usually composed of hair or feathers. 
The leading act of the life of St. Patrick, per- 
‘formed on Croagh Patrick, is thus beautifully 
narrated by a native minstrel : 


“Och! Antrim hills are mighty high, and so’s the 
Hill of Howth, too; 
But we all do know a mountain that is higher than 
them both, too! 
’Twas on the top of that high mount, St. Patrick 
reached a sermon ; 
He drove the frogs into the bogs, and banished all 
the vermin. 

Then, after March, the noisy boy, comes— 
or used to come—April, the crying girl. What- 
ever trick she may play us, in behaving as she 
ought not to behave, she cannot trick us out of 
her great day of tricks ; we will be April Fools! 
The man who doesn’t like to be a fool, is fit for 
treasons, murders, and particularly.stratagems ; 
he is the very man to punish on the first of 
April. “Beshrew the man,” says Elia, “who 
on such a day as this should affect to stand 
aloof! I am none of those sneakers. I am 
free of the corporation, and care not who knows 
it. He that meets me in the forest to-day, shall 
meet with no wiseacre, I can tell him! Stullus 
sum—translate me that, and take the meaning 
of it to yourself for your pains Ihave 
never made an acquaintance that lasted, or a 
friendship that answered, with any one that 
had not some tincture of the absurd in their 
characters And take my word for 
this, reader—and say a fool told it you, if you 
“gg Pong he who hath not a drachm of fol- 
y in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse 
matter in his composition.” April has her own 
small jokes in the way of fool-making. The 
prudent father of a family, before taking an 
extended walk, looks up into her face for a 
hint about the weather. “There’ll be a severe 
shower!” says April, with a frown. So, the 
father commits himself to walk out with the 
family umbrella; April takes to shining; the 
sky looks as if there would be no more rain till 
Midsummer; and the umbrella makes the 
prudent man look like a fool. Then April has 
not only fools, but birds. There is that much 
over-rated vocalist, the nightingale. No doubt 
his night-strain is unrivalled ; because nobody 
else would think of playing melodies at mid- 
night, except students who are learning the 
trombone, and are ashamed to practice it when 
people are about. The nightingale is all very 
well; but why not praise the throstle, and the 
blackbird, and the wood-lark? I should like 
to hear a better ballad-singer than the robin! 
As for the nightingale being crossed in love, 
and sentimental in its habits; though 

‘* Many 2a poet echoes the conceit, 

And youths and maidens most poetical, ~ 

Who lose the deepening twilight-of the Spring 

In ball rooms and hot theatres, they still, 

Full of meek sympathy, must heave their sighs, 

O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

We have learnt 

A different law: we may not thus profane 

Naturg’s sweet voices, always full of love 

And joyance !—’Tis the MERRY nightingale! 

That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 

With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love chant, and disburthen his full soul 

Of all its music.” 

After the nightingale, there comes the wry- 
neck, our woodpecker, and the cuckoo; he is 
melancholy, perhaps. Spring pigeons are to 
hand, and a rage for building speculation sei- 
zes all the birds. Now is the time for feather- 
ing their nests. 

Then there comes also, in April, the festival 
of the English Patron St. George, formerly of 
Cappadocia, the most unmitigated rogue that 
ever got a church legend to himself, and suf- 
fered registration in the list of saints. 

There. I shall say nothing about May. I 
scorn to talk of May till I have had my Winter. 
[ don’t care for the disappointment that the 
Spring must suffer in losing all the praise I 
could have showered on it; it is nothing to the 
disappointment I have suffered from the con- 
stant liquidity of the Serpentine. If Ihave tagged 
rhymes from all manner of poets about flowers, 
and that sort of thing, I beg to inform London- 
ers that they are ofno consequence. Let them 
stand on any of their bridges in the morning, 
and they will see what Wordsworth himself 
declares to be quite equal to Cumberland. 
Hear him: 

“Earth has not anything to show more fair. 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty ! 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning. Silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor valleys, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I—never felt—a calm so deep!” 

So let us not be sighing here in London after 
fields and flowers. We are better off. What 
are the lambs to us unroasted? And what 
do birds concern us with their feathers on? 
They had better float in gravy than in music. 
Others may do as they please, but I shall stop 
in town. T suigpeist foul play. I suspect that 
Winter has been made away with, and Spring 
is too clearly a gainer not to lie open to suspi- 
cion. Spring was seen where she had no busi- 
ness to be, stealing about timidly at Christmas, 
and, when her proper time came, stealing away 
altogether, to let Winter in where and when he 
was not wanted. There is something wrong in 
all this, although I hope it is all right; but 
I shall stay in town; for I do not choose to be 
mixed up with such irregular transactions. 


> —— 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


Professor Durbin, in his work on Europe, 
gives a sketch of the Catacombs of Paris. He 
states that that part of the French Metropolis 
which lies upon the lower part of the Seine is 
the oldest ; and that from time immemorial the 
stone for building was obtained from quarries 
lying under the city. In 1785, a suggestion 
was made to convert them into receptacles for 
the dead; and it was finally decided that the 
remains of the millions that had passed away 
from the capital during ten centuries, should be 
removed. Pillars were built up in solid ma- 
sonry, and particular portions separated from 
the rest by strong doors, with locks, to serve as 
receptacles. In 1786, the bones were conveyed 
in funeral cars, from one of the principal ceme- 
teries, and were precipitated down a perpendic- 
ular shaft into the caverns below. The con- 
tents of the other cemeteries were soon placed in 
the Catacombs, which were rapidly augmented 
by the massacres of the revolution. 

A little building is erected outside the Bar- 
riere d’Enfer, in which is the opening of the 
principal shaft. The Professor and his party 
descended by ninety steps, and found themselves 
alone in the caverns. They followed their guide 
about twenty minutes, and came to a strong 
door, each side of which was ornamented with 
pillars of Tuscan architesture.--The door was 
open, and as the party passed the threshold the 
strangers found themselves surrcunded by walls 
of human bones, which the glare of their tapers’ 
light showed regularly piled up from the floors 
to the roof of the quarries. The bones of the 
legs and arms laid closely, with their ends out- 
ward; and at regular intervals skulls are in- 
terspersed in three horizontal ranges, disposed 
so as to represent alternate rows of the back 
and front of the head! and sometimes a single 
rpendicular range is seen, still farther vary- 
ing the general outline. Passing along what 
seems to be interminable ranges of these 
piles of human beings, they came to several 
apartments arranged like chapels, with varied 
dispositions of piles of legs, arms, and grinning 
skulls. 

How new, how strange remarks, the author, 
were the associations of this place. Over our 
heads was rolling the vast tide of life in the 
gay and wicked city—its myriads of inhabitants 
were jostling each other on the roads of busi- 
ness and pleasure—while ere were the ren.ains 
of four times their number, lying in silent and 
motionless piles in the depths below. 


PHILLIPSBURG WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, xe 
Philipsburg, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the 
| ge slae of "the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the 
Big Beaver Creek—twenty-eight miler from Pittsburg 
e Sty irom Wheeling, and one hundred from Cleveland. 
ae p'aces afford rarer opportunities for delight'ul ram- 
bles than Phi:ipsburg. From the summits of the lofty, 
rshady hills immediately in its rear, an extended prospect 
ma; he had. Nine diferent towns (among which is teh 
Connty Town of Beaver) may be seen from a The 
buildings are conveniently arranged for Hydropathic pur- 
poses; the ladies’ yet ee bene i sitting, and 
apartments being entirely separated. 
wore pleasure and seany weg patients, a Pin-Alley, 
Sal &c., have been 
en rave water, of the utmost parity sis used in the es- 
tablishment. The tor has had twenty years’ prac. 
ticul experience as @ regular Physician, twelve of which he 
has iced under the Hydropathicsystem. Terms—only 
five dotlars pér week, payable weekly. All :easons are 


Isu t | 
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TEACHER WANTED. 
ie Managers of the ‘ Institute\for Colored Youth” 
desire to engage a competent Teacher for their new 
High School in Philadelphia, for the inetruction of colored 
youth in the higher branches of an English education and 
the Classica. 
Saiisfactory references as to moral character, literary ac- 
quirements, and ability for the guvernment of such a school, 
will be reqnired. 


A colored man would be preferred, qualifications being 
equal. 


Communications may be addressed to 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR 


N. W. cor. of 5th ana C ils i 
May 27—3t nd Cherry sts., Pniladelphia. 





FREE LABOR GOODS. 
UST received at the Free Proitace Store, a variety of 
handsome fabrics, composed of cotton, cotton and silk 
aud cotton and wool, mostly adapted to the demands o. the 
summer, viz: Hair Cord Ginghams, Pris.t ani Solid Stripe 
Ginghams, Faney Ginehaws, Lustres, Cord Check and 
Tape Check Muslina, 6 4 Dimities, Giazed Jaconetts, Satin 
Stripe de Laines—all in various neat styles. Also superior 
Bed Ticking, three and six-cord Spool Sewing Cotton &c. 
N.W GEORG? W. TAYLOR, Proprietor, ; 
. W. corner of 5th and Cherry ats.. Philade! 
Fifth month 27ch, 1852.—3t da: coarameniee 





A NEW PLOUGH 
HASia# been patented. with an adjustable standard and 
beam, tbat can be made to run deeper orshallower and 
take more or les land, at pleasure. ‘The device is simple, 
uot increasing the cost, and can be applied to either east or 
wrought ploughs Rights by townshipr, counties, or Stater, 
can be had on easy tern a. A few energetic business men, 
well recommended, are wanted as agents to sel! territory. 
For pactlenlens, address, post paid, 


McABLEE & SON, 
May 27. 


Canton, Ohio. 





LAW NOTICE. 
“pas subscriber informs his friends and former corres- 
pondents that he has resumed the Practice of Law 
and will hereafter devote his time to the duties cf bis pro- 
fession. Agencies (of a legal character) and collections fer 
Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. 
P BLISS. 
Elyria. Lorain Co.. Ohio. Jan. 1. 1852.—Jan 15 ans 


EDWARD W. SHANDS, 
TTORNEY and Coanrellor at Law, Post Office Build- 
ings, St. Louis, Missouri. : ——— 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, §c., for— 
Maine South Carolina 
Vermont Alabama 
Rhode Island Florida 
Connecticut Mississippi 
New Jersey Texas 
Virginia Tenn-ssee 
Minnesota Ter. 
Also, Notary Public for Missouri 
Mr. S., baving resided twelve years at St Louis city, has 
an extensive acquaintance with basiness men in said city 
and throughout the State of Missouri. 
OF~ Prompt attention paid to collections, prosecntion of 
claims, &e. May 20—ly 





Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
lowa. 


“LIGHT'S 
KEEP COOL, GO AHEAD, 
AND A FEW OTHER POEMS. 


TEREOTYPED in the neatest Pocket st} le. Price, pa- 
dD per covers, 121-2 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Liberal dis 
count to the Trade, to Book Agents, and to those who buy 
extra copies for presents. 

ice Copies, in paper covers, eent by mail, free of postage, 
under 500 miles,on the reception of 12 cents in postage 
stamps—or, in cloth binding, for 24 cents 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

These Poems have been extensively cuirent through the 
press and stamped ‘genuine’ by public favor.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Quite as good as Mr. Tupper’s efforts in the same vein.— 
Boston Post. 

Worth a bushel of Annuals.— Herald. 

Brim fall of stirring, stanch, breathing poems. Mac- 
kay’s Good Time Coming, and t ight’s Keen Cool, are pro 
ductions that give the reader a new set of muscles, and a 
new and brave heart —Boston Bre 
Fine, spirited productions, that on!y need an English en 
dorsement, to be generally admired.—Saiem Guzeite. 
Like flowers from a garden, where the shrubs are not no 
meruus, but very delicate and ra ¢.— Puritan Recorder 

The verses are of that manly, hopeful, animating kind, 
which it is good to have sounding like stirrir.g rausic in the 
ear bracing the nerves, quickening the step, and heiping 
one to face work and triai all the more cheerfally.—Chyis~ 
tian Register. 

Short iyrical poems, fall of vigorous sentiment, expressed 
in vigorous language.—Gruham’s Muguzine. 

They have placed the author’s name in the good company 
of Mackay and others, who have givea rhythmien. ntter- 
auce to the war-cries and pasa-words of tue new world.— 
Wendell Phillips, in the Liberator 

They will always have a currercy, and carry a weight 
with them.—-Boston Commonwealth. 

A book by itself—not an imitation, bat an original 
poems will bear a rigid criticism.— Congregationalist. 

All so original and so quaint, that everybody who begins 
will go right through the book.— Olive Branch. 

Every piece here is a gem, and nut one but emb dies a 
good thought or p.easant satire, in haru.ocions ine.oure and 
faultless rnyme.— Christian Watchman and Re? 2 tor. 

A very neat little collection of spirited poems, xome of 
them abounding ia practical maxims, others quite imagina- 
tive. Mr. Light has made an admirable use of »ur nitionai 
watch-words, Keep Cool, Go Ahead, &+., usiog them as cap 
ital texts for spirit-stirring poems.-—Nutionu! Bru. 

OX Published by G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhilt, Boston; an 
by JEWETTI, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, Ulevd 
land Ohio. Jane 3e 

FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FUR SALE. 

HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated abou‘ 

five miles from Washington, in Prince George’s county 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 3Uof which is a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at presené 4 ton and a half 
of hay to the aore, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay se'ls in the Wash- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acrea 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of blacK earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 

roperly composted, is a source from which the upland may 

be enriched at a reasonable cost About 60 acres of wood- 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undulating, avd has many pretty sites 
for building There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfulness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. Abont 75 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving wearly a2 eqnal quantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. There is an orchard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. His well fencea 
The buildings are—a log house >f four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, a 
log-kitchen separate from the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water running 
throngh the place, with sufficient water and fall for a smal) 
mill Price— $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash; 4 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address 

Oct. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, I). C. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


INTEK ARRANGEMENT between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours. 
On and after the Ist of December next, passengers will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, with only 
twenty-eight miles of staging over an excelent Turnpike. 
Fare, Sil. ; 
This is the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the accommodations are iu 
all respects of the highest character. . 
THOMAS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. 


Agent. Penn, Railroad Company. ; 

JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LiwW, 

Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Iilinois, 

wil give prompt attention {o all professional business 
. intrusted to his care in tLe middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land wart snts, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examiuativn of titles, payment of taxes, 
&c. Keferato Hon. Samuel Lewis, Ciscinnati, Ohio; Col. 


William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Esq. 
Xenia, Ohio. ° ee Jan. 42—ly 


FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 

HE proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
T patronage in America and foreign countries lis power 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united. is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 
est. discount, loss and gain, mensuration, surveying. cau- 
ging, wages, ke, &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, accom- 
panies the work. Address, post paid, 

Jan. 1. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mase 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenen, (M0, 
\ , J ILL take acknowledgments depositions, affidavit s,and 
protestations, in town or country ; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generall; also,tosell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. : 
O¢F~Office—Galloway’s Buildings up stairs—corne: room 
Sept. 19—iy pel ee 


SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, O., 

TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public, and 
A Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &e , for Indiana, 
Kentneky. and Massachusetts. Office on Third street, west 
of Main street, and opposite the Uhio- Life and Trust Com- 

i] . ; 

Pa icon — Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel I arker, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Sumner, (U.S. Senator,) 
John W. Snilivan, Esq., George P. Sanger, Esq., Lanes 
Mason, Esq., Boston, w.ass ; Hon. Timothy Waiker, f ’ : 
K. D. Mussey,M D.,and Messrs. Hartwell & Hall, incin- 
nati, O. Mareh 25. 


PHILOSOPHICAL a | ene APPARA’ 


The 

















FACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for *'x 
Man Professor of Chemiecty and Natura} Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to — 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such ar « 
ales or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to pare “ 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of t . 
United States, at rates — than _ catalogue prices © 
any house in New York. Terme cas 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Jan. 26. 1852. Feb. 5. 


PATENT AGENCY : 
HE subscriber having been many years engaged in 
$s bnilding ana using al! kinds of machinery, is now = 
ployed as sulicitor of patents in this city. Intimate porte 
edge of mechanical operations enable« him to understand 
inventions, to describe and specify patent claims —— 
more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this bu “ 
ness, Models forwarded to the snbseriber will be auly oe 
tended to. Drawings, specifications &c., will be ~ 4 
patents procured Models must be marked with t oot 
ve: tor’s name. Freight of models and letter postage vod 
be prepaid fr cheapness. Pdgewy ise from a distal 
i county, an ate. 
should give their town, roa and TOLD, Pat nt Agent: 
Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1852—6m 
A. Arnwoup refers by permission to bis iexceilency F 
Al.en, Governor of Rhode island; Edwerd W Lawton, _ 
of Cus , Newport, Rhode Island. Hon. Thomas J. Russ 
U S. Senate; Hon. C. T. James, U. 8. Senate. 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Mf y— ($2 per annum, in adwance-) 
Siz Nos. of 32 pages each, and six of 96 each, making | wd 
7 Lil commencer July, 1851. This unique La oar 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man— Poh sie 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology; ¥' 0 t 
ology, and Physi y—and surveys from 4 new een 
view the great wonders of the age. The knewledge 0 a 
and the elevation of the race are ite aims. Specimen EPR 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre a the editor, Dr. JOSE 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. P — 
Vol. 1, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the ne o} fot 
tem of nology) and 624 pages, will be sent by rey! 
two dollars. Jure 12—ly! 


CLEVELAND ware CURE ESTABLISH- 





HE above establiehment is now commencing its = 

season. The increased accommvdations eee j 
which have been added from year to year, m* » 
to none in ase, and enables the subscriber to 62 ~ 
confilence to all who wish to avail themselves of the § ra 
facilities which the Water Care System, when right y A 
pied, offers 10 all those who sre seeking resturati D 
health, that they can here pursue it-under the most arid 
Bie auspices for the removal of disease. The very flatte 








il 
patronage be-towet hitherto by a generons public *! 
or but to stimulate the proprietor to increased exertions 
in behalf of all those suffe ers who may place thems? 
under his 





WARD ACKER rietor, 
Paitipsburg, Rochester P. O., aarer Coneky, 


charge. ‘Term to $8 per week. 
May 6. T. T. SRELYE, M. D., Proprietot 
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